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Good Business Lives Here 


You get a favorable impression at first glance. There’s an atmosphere here 
that obviously pictures character, dignity, responsibility and business standing. 
4 We have learned to regard more highly the man or the institution whose 
self-respect is evident. § Business everywhere is using GF Allsteel Equipment 
to create these favorable first impressions. And in addition to its permanent 
dignity and beauty, it expedites the work and promotes accuracy. J These 
three characteristics — beauty, utility and permanence — GF Allsteel 
brings to any office. It is an investment in progress. At first glance, and 
for a generation, it says “Deal here with confidence.” 9 GF manu- 
factures and brings to you every kind of equipment your business 
needs — from a single letter file to a complete installation. And 
trained engineers are ready to help you plan and equip your office. 
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ALL STATES JOIN IN A 


OUR NEW VOICES now make themselves heard—those 
of Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

Also a mysterious stranger horns in at the foot of the 
column. His name is State Unknown, and he represents 24,614 
perfectly eligible ballots which are not marked with the name of 
any State. 

All the States of the Union 
have now answered Ture Dr- 
GeEst’s roll-call—and the bal- 


record-breaking poll which 
already exceeds the record- 
making Hoover-Smith poll by 


With 659,900 new votes in 
the poll, we get totals of 
915,681 votes for enforcement, 
951,475 for modification and 
1,308,816 for repeal. 

Drys not voting? Then 
some Aladdin with a wonder- 
ful lamp must be plugging for 
the Eighteenth Amendment, 
for 203,132 bone-dry ballots 
since last 
week! 

Arizona, as will be seen 
when the reader turns to the 
tabulation, looks dampish; 
Nevada, dripping; New Mex- 
so-so; Wyoming, wettish. 

In the entire poll so far 
only four States—Connecticut, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island—give absolute 
majorities, very small ones, 
to repeal. Only one, Kansas, 
gives a majority to enforce- 
ment—and how! 

An obliging arithmetician 
furnishes us with an analysis 
of the poll up to date, with totals and percentages all com- 
plete, arranged according to geographical sections of the United 
States. 

Glancing at the sectional totals of this analysis we find these 


average raclos: 


New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa-_ 


chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut): Enforcement, 27.8 

per cent.; modification, 27.55 per cent.; repeal, 45.37 per cent. 
Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) : 

Enforcement, 21.11; modification, 29.93; repeal, 48.96. 


East North Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 


WHOSE FISH? 
—Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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Wisconsin): Enforcement, 28.80; modification, 31.38; repeal, 
39.82. 

West North Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas): Enforcement, 


37.85; modification, 28.04; repeal, 34.11. 

Now we turn to the South. 

South Atlantic (Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida): 
Enforcement, 34.05; modifica- 
tion, 28.08; repeal, 37.87. 

East South Central (Ken- 


tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Milississippi); Enforce- 
. ment, 39.85; modification, 


26.73; repeal, 33.42. 
West South Central (Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 


Texas): Enforcement, 43.28; 
modification, 27.44; repeal, 
29.28. 


And now for the bounding 
West! 

Mountain States (Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
and Nevada): Enforcement, 
37.75; modification, 29.79; re- 
peal, 32.46. 

Pacific (Washington, Or- 
egon, and California) : Enforce- 
ment, 32.16; modification, 
33.72; repeal, 35.12. 

Finally, we come to the 
mysterious stranger, ‘“‘State 
Unknown.” Quite a dry 
stranger, with a quantity and 
apportionment of ballots 
roughly resembling those of 
Colorado. The respective percentages of the two in the three 
columns, taken in order, are: 

Colorado, 43.58—31.75—24.67. 

State Unknown, 42.57—32.39—25.04. 

Why is Monsieur State Unknown so decidedly 
country at large? That is likely to remain a mystery until some 
psychologist offers a plausible theory to account for more drys 
than wets omitting to write the name of their State on the ballot. 
We are likely to see more of the mysterious stranger before the 
poll closes. 

Now we glance down the red-ink percentage columns of the 


dryer than the 


8 


obliging arithmetician in search of ratios of fifty per cent. or 
over. The only one in the first column is that of Kansas, which 
remains the banner percentage of the poll—57.90 per cent. 
No fifties in the modification column. 
few in the repeal column—Rhode Island, 51.43 per cent.; 
New Jersey, 50.39; 


for enforcement. 


Connecticut, 50.32; 

These are more bra- 
zenly wet than NewYork, 
with 49.94 per cent.; 
Pennsylvania, with 46.99; 
Illinois, with 45.98; Wis- 
consin, with 46.11; Mis- 
souri, with 43.57; Dela- 
ware, with 48.03; Mary- 
land, with 49.72; District 
of Columbia, with 45.02; 
Montana, with 46.18, 
and Nevada, with 47.35. 

On the other hand, 
Kansas has such sturdy 
supporters in the first 
column as North Caro- 
lina, with 46.93 per 
cent.; Tennessee, 48.32; 
Arkansas, 48.91; Okla- 
homa, 49.67; Texas, 
44.61, and so on. 

An increasing number 
of our dry friends are 
claiming the modifica- 
tion vote as a legitimate 
part of their outfit. 
They are lumping it with 
the enforcement vote 
and erediting the total 
to the policy of retaining 


the Highteenth Amend- 


ment. They argue that 
many sincere Prohibi- 
tionists, disgusted with 
the scandals of enforce- 
ment, and anxious for 
reform, have marked the 
modification square as a 
compromise, rather than 
vote either for repeal or 
for a continuation of 
present conditions. 

On the other hand, the 
wets consider that they 
have a clear title to the 
modification vote, which 
specifies light wines and 
beers, and have no hesita- 
tion in lumping it with 
the repeal total as the 
anti-Prohibition vote. 

Obviously the modifi- 
cation vote of 951,475 is 
a prize worth fighting for. 
Added to the enforce- 
ment vote of 915,681, 
it would make a total 
of 1,867,156 in opposi- 
tion to repeal. Or added 
to the 1,308,816 repeal 
vote, it would launch an 
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Louisiana, 50.27. 


avalanche of 2,260,291 ballots against the Highteenth Amend- 


ment. 


Perhaps the truth should be sought, as usual, somewhere 
In other words, perhaps the modifica- 


between two extremes. 
tion column contains both dry and wet votes. 


If its total up to 


date were split fifty-fifty between enforcement and repeal, the 


SIXTH REPORT OF THE 
LITERARY DIGEST PROHIBITION POLL 


For 

State 
4,984 
682 
5,964 
OaZot 
11,270 
11,932 
1,904 
3,154 
3,339 
7,512 
2,866 
53,514 
38,991 
33,125 
33,619 
10,123 
2,544 
6,453 
8,206 
31,562 


CONNECTICUT. ...... 
DD mEAWARE .29 ue 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA... 
FLORIDA 


KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


N 
New HAMpsHIRE.... 
NEw JERSEY 

New Mexico....... 
ENE Wan\cO Rh Kea eee 
NortH CAROLINA.... 


W ASHINGTON 
West VIRGINIA 


10,480 
915,681 


State UNKNOWN.... 


THE QUESTIONS 


For 


Enforcement Modification 


3,096 
790 
2,967 
65,141 
8,209 
20,952 
1,228 
3,932 
3,236 
5,593 
1,683 
66,657 
29,790 
23,384 
13,815 
8,482 
3,654 
3,949 
8,689 
27,009 
47,433 
33,669 
1,825 
28,602 
2,219 
13,052 
389 
3,732 
59,021 
581 
154,422 
7,863 
6,500 
76,602 
6,255 
11,593 
99,414 
3,377 
2,569 
5,416 
4,733 
11,746 
2,071 
2,192 
9,714 
18,057 
6,873 
20,304 
1,022 
7,973 


951,475 


For 
Repeal 
3,090 
652 
3,041 
72,201 
6,379 
33,306 
2,894 
5,801 
4,479 
6,070 
2,734 
102,248 
30,452 
22,710 
10,626 
12,266 
6,263 
6,160 
16,701 
48,412 
63,089 
42,818 
2,457 
50,737 
3,799 
11,985 

509 
3,679 
96,081 
698 
238,909 
6,514 
Gioo 
79,101 
5,645 
9,880 
176,863 
6,471 
2,882 
4,724 
4,855 
1p 33155 
2,040 
2,738 
15,303 
16,663 
6,361 
30,650 
1,669 
6,161 


1,308,816 


Total 


11,170 
2,124 
11,972 
194,579 
25,858 
66,190 
6,026 
12,887 
11,054 
19,175 
7,283 
222,419 
99,233 
79,219 
58,060 
30,871 
12,461 
16,562 
33,596 


106,983 - 


151,233 
109,327 
7,244 
116,467 
8,227 
43,512 
1,075 
11,913 
190,701 


Odom 


478,406 
27,091 
20,627 

227,970 
23,644 
34,074 

376,397 
12,583 

9,075 
16,530 
18,555 
41,640 

6,631 

7,909 
36,817 
52,522 
21,247 
66,478 

3,765 
24,614 


3,175,972 


1, Do you favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the 
HKighteenth Amendment and Volstead Law? 


2, Do you favor a modification of the Volstead Law to permit 


light wines and beers? 


3, Do you favor a repeal of the Prohibition Amendment? 


result would be: 
In favor of enforce- 


ment, 1,391,419; for re- — 


peal, 1,784,554. 


But the proportion — 


may be far removed 


from  fifty-fifty, and 


there is no way of ascer- — 


taining it. Possibly, 


{ 
: 


however, some light may — 


be thrown upon it by 
the proportions of bal- 
lots marked in two 
squares. These were ex- — 
cluded from the count— 


as defective, but they 


Ses Carey 


: 
: 
} 


$ 


have been saved, and — 
THe DicGest proposes — 


to have them counted. 
' Some of the defective 
ballots are marked for 


enforcement and modi- — 


fication, others for modi- 


fication and repeal. It — 


has been suggested that 
the ratio of these two 
kinds of double-crossed 
ballots might be inter- 
preted as an indication 
of the ratio of dry and 
wet sentiments em- 
balmed in the modifica- 
tion column. 

The idea is an inge- 
niousone. Itmayormay 
not be acceptable to all. 
Tue Digest does not 
sponsor it, but, as a dis- 
interested friend of both 
parties, mentions it for 
what it may be worth. 

A humorous view of 
this dry-wet competition 
for the precious modifi- 
cation vote is exprest 
in the cartoon on the pre- 
vious page. And speak- 
ing of humor, we have 
received the following 
letter: 


TheOshkoshBrewingCo. 
Office 1631 Doty Street, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lirrrary Digest, 
354-360 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We have in our cor- 


poration 124 stockhold- 
ers that requested this 


“What Women Really Say to the Digest Poll” —See the Remarkable Letters on Pages 47, 48, 49, 50, and 51. 
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letter to be forwarded to you, asking for ballots that they 
might have the privilege of voting in the Prohibition Poll. If 
possible, we certainly would appreciate to have these ballots 
forwarded to us, so that these individuals may vote. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Tue OsukosH Brewine Co., 
By A. L. Schwalm, General Manager. 


Our dry friends may be relieved to hear that we have denied 
the request of the Oshkosh Brewing Company, just as firmly as 
we have denied similar requests from numerous churches and 
dry organizations. Tur Dicest’s neutrality has the quality 
required of Czsar’s wife. One 
bewildered correspondent writes, 
“Sometimes I think you are dry, 
and sometimes I think you are 
wet, and then I find out you are 
neither.”’ 

That is not a bad statement of 
the case—but it is very difficult 
for many earnest and _ nobly 
aspiring souls to grasp the idea of 
our neutrality on an issue so 
emotional to them, and so full of 
dynamite to the majority, as 
Prohibition. Hence the unprece- 
dented violence with which Tur 
Dicest is being attacked on the 
score of its colossal undertaking 
to give the people of the whole 
country a chance to express their 
true attitude on that vexed 
issue. 

The attacks began when we 
first announced the poll, and they 
have continued ever since with 
shifting angles, but always with 
increased bitterness, until at length we have to confess 
that the brickbats are more numerous and hurled with 
greater initial velocity than in any previous brickbat 
bombardments we have encountered in the course of all our 
’ Presidential polls. 

A significant fact in connection with the poll, says the Atlanta 
Constitution, ‘“‘is that only leading drys are seeking to discount 
it in advance, and urge their adherents to claim that it is unfair 
and misrepresentative of public sentiment.’’ Further, this 
influential Southern organ remarks: 


Acme Newspicture 


1930 MODEL McCORMICK HARVESTER 


“In view of the standard character of Tur Lirbrary Diarstr 
as a square-dealing and unprejudiced journal, and the proved 
aceuracy of its previous nation-wide polls, it is rather surprizing 
to find the Prohibition leaders so manifestly flinching from the 
uncompleted revelations of the poll thus far. 

“They would less arouse public curiosity if they would 
await the final tabulations before attacking the fairness of 
the method and the representative character of the result in 
the end. 

“There are some outstanding 24-karat dry leaders who are 
frank enough to admit that there has been in the last five years 
a great unmistakable increase of public opinion that the Prohibi- 
tion laws as they stand are disappointing in their effects and need 
either strong amendment or conservative modification. They 
admit the facts, but do not abate their belief that Prohibition 
is the best policy for the nation and that better enforcement of 
the law should be pursued. 

‘‘Without regard to its statistical comparisons the poll when 
concluded is certain to show the stronger pluralities in favor of 
modification or repeal. 

“How far that showing will influence administration and Con- 
gressional actions can not be predicated now, but human nature 
and history will both reverse themselves if these revelations do 
not induce public action of a decisive sort to fix the future status 
of Prohibition in these United States.” 


RUTH HANNA McCORMICK’S VICTORY 


66 HE POLITICAL PRIMA DONNA OF AMERICA,” 
as one of her home State papers calls Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, receives recognition from the press as 

“America’s biggest figure among women in polities,” ‘“‘our most 

accomplished woman politician and vote-getter.”’ 

She wins the Republican nomination for United States Senator 
from Illinois, on one issue, only to start campaigning actively 
for election on another issue. 

This daughter of one Senator—Mark Hanna—and widow of 
another Senator—Medill MeCormick—fought Senator Charles S. 
Deneen in the primaries as an 
enemy of our adherence to the 
World Court. Now, she will be 
¢ opposed by that picturesque Dem- 

i ocrat, J. Hamilton Lewis, who 
will take the wet side of the Pro- 
hibition argument while Con- 
gresswoman McCormick sticks to 
the dry side. 

In this first of the spring pri- 
maries, Mark Hanna’s politically 
expert daughter won a decisive 
victory, carrying Chicago by 
about 150,000 and the State by 
around 200,000. 

One incident of the MeCor- 
mick victory, notes the Chicago 
correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, was the comeback into 
power of ‘‘the Big Bill-Crowe’’ 
faction which was routed two 
years ago by the Deneen group. 
Mayor Big Bill Thompson, says 
the New York World corre- 
; spondent, ‘‘coming up behind 
a woman’s skirts, has politically destroyed his most persistent 
enemy.” 

To political observers in Washington, four principal elements 
stand out, according toa New York T7mes correspondent: 


‘1. The emergence of Prohibition as the great issue, when Mrs. 
MeCormick, labeled a dry, will oppose ex-Senator James Ham- 
ilton Lewis, the wet Democratic nominee, in the election for the 
Senate next November. 

“9. The conviction in many quarters that Illinois has set its 
face against American adherence to the World Court, which 
President Hoover urges, but which Mrs. McCormick opposed, 
with the argument that the Court was a child of the League of 
Nations. 

“3. The revenge of Mrs. McCormick in defeating by more 
than 170,000 votes Senator Deneen, who sent her husband, the 
late Senator McCormick, back to private life by only 6,000 votes 
in the primaries six years ago. : 

‘‘4. The elation of women over the prospects that one of their 
sex may be elected to the Senate, where no woman has ever sat 
before, except Mrs. Rebecca Felton of Georgia, who was ap- 
pointed by that State’s Governor for a complimentary one-day 
term.” 


In Illinois the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), which supported Ruth 
McCormick, calls her nomination ‘‘the first conspicuous and 
unequivocal acknowledgment of the full implication of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment.” The State Journal (Rep.), of Springfield, 
attributes Mrs. MeCormick’s success ‘‘to her political acumen 
in making an issue of the World Court.”” The Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.), which opposed her, feels that her election will 
strengthen the opposition to the Senate’s ratification of the 
signature of the World Court Protocol, tho it thinks it improb- 
able ‘‘that it will suffice to prevent ratification.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S PRIMARY RUMPUS 


Pennsylvania Republicans, but the roars and whacks of that 
State’s primary rumpus are focusing the attention of all 
the neighbors, and causing a good deal of talk in the national 


| MAY BE JUST ANOTHER “family quarrel’? among 


press. 

From the violent and bitter attacks that have been made 
thus early in the fight, political observers declare that the crop 
of bumps and bruises will be large indeed before the voters 
step in, on May 20, to settle the wrangle. 

Meanwhile, the family skeleton, or what passes for it, is being 
rattled till its teeth crack. And the Democrats listen in glee. 

The fight may even “‘exceed in bitterness the $3,000,000 elec- 

tion of 1926, in which W. S. Vare, of Philadelphia, was elected 
to the United States Senate only to be rejected because of the 
large campaign expenditures,’ writes a Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. ‘‘The situation is more com- 
plex, more demoralized : 
than it was four years 
ago.” 
“Lone Wolf” of the 
contest for the nomina- 
tion as United States 
Senator is the present in- 
cumbent, Senator Joseph 
R. Grundy. ruddy, white- 
haired ‘‘ fighting Quaker” 
of tariff fame. 

Opposing him, ‘‘on the 
organization Republican 
ticket,’’ as the Philadel- 
phia Record tells us, is 
our Seeretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis. 

Running as a wet can- 
didate for the same place : 
is Francis H. Bohlen, a University of Pennsylvania law professor. 

Seeking the gubernatorial nomination is Gifford Pinchot, 
former Governor, independent, and bone-dry. 

In this fight the ‘‘organization’’ candidate is Francis Shunk 
Brown, former Attorney-General, as Mr. Davis’s running mate. 

The third contender is Thomas W. Phillips, a wet, who is 
coupled with Mr. Bohlen. 

“The layout of the field generally lends itself to a campaign 
of extraordinary excitement,’ as the New York T2mes’s corre- 
spondent remarks. 

Much of the excitement is centering around Senator Grundy, 
whose fiery attacks are in accord with his promise of a fight to 
the finish. 

Appointed to the Senate by Governor Fisher several months 
ago, after that body had refused to seat Mr. Vare, the Philadel- 
phia leader, Senator Grundy was left as a ‘‘one-man ticket’’ in 
the present primary fight ‘‘when his running mate, Samuel S. 
Lewis, suddenly withdrew as a candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination.’ ‘‘ Political observers believed,” continues a Phil- 
adelphia dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘that Mr. 
Grundy would surely follow the lead of Mr. Lewis in retiring for 
the sake of the Republican harmony between the Mellon-Grundy 
faction and the Philadelphia organization.” 

Instead of that, Mr. Grundy declared: 


© Underwood 


SENATOR GRUNDY 


“When I aecepted the appointment to the United States 
Senate last December, I stated unqualifiedly that I would be a 
candidate in the May primary for the balance of the unexpired 
term. 

“T am a candidate, and shall conduct an energetic campaign 
for the nomination.” 


That he meant precisely what he said was soon demonstrated 


FIGHTING IT OUT IN PENNSYLVANIA’S PRIMARY TUSSLE 


by the attacks he launched. Borrowing again from a Philadel- 
phia dispatch to the New York Times: 


‘Senator Grundy added fuel to the flames of party discord 
by issuing a statement sharply attacking a group of the Vare 
leaders as planning a raid on the State treasury. 

“Mr. Grundy specifically named Sheriff Cunningham, State 
Senator Samuel W. Salus and Charles Hall as among chiefs of 
the Vare machine with whom he said he had rejected an alliance 
to save his ‘self-respect.’ He charged that this ‘triumvirate’ had 
foisted upon Philadelphia an indebtedness three times that which 
had sent Chicago to the verge of bankruptcy and now sought a 
wider field for ‘loot.’ 

“Senator Salus issued a counterblast, challenging Mr. Grundy 
to show that he had ever ‘earned a five-cent piece through affilia- 
tion with polities,’ and accusing Mr. Grundy of being associated 
with interests that ‘unloaded upon the State’ for an ‘enormous 
fund’ land for the Valley Forge Park improvement as the site of 
Washington’s encampment, altho they knew it was ‘not historic 

ground.’”’ 


Immediately, Senator 
Grundy issued another 
“‘fiery statement, attack- 
ing the Vare political 
machine,and particularly 
Gen. W. W. Atterbury, 
President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,’’ says 
the United Press. Then: 


“Mr. Grundy charged 
specifically that General 
Atterbury—the Repub- 
lican National Commit- 
teeman from Pennsyl- 
vania—is combined with 
the Vare machine in a 
‘conspiracy by which the 
Philadelphia gang and 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road are attempting to grab control of the State government and 
the public treasury, dictate the personnel and policy of the 
Public Service Commissions and dominate all the important 
relationships of this State with the Federal Government.’ 

“The statement caused a sensation in view of the strong posi- 
tion taken by Senator Grundy against General Atterbury.” 


© Bachrach 


SECRETARY DAVIS 


General Atterbury, at this writing, had not replied to Mr. 
Grundy’s charges. 

But the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette takes the Senator to task for 
calling the Republican organization of Philadelphia ‘‘an impu- 
dent personification of political effrontery’’: 


“Those are harsh as well as big words, but in view of the fact 
that the political leaders of the Quaker City are united in their 
opposition to him, and are promising record majorities for Davis 
and Brown, the Senator doubtless feels that he has nothing to 
lose, and might as well bid for independent support. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that the Grundy ‘alarm’ is of recent date, 
and apparently only erystallized when he saw that he could not 
use Philadelphia to promote his own aspirations for the political 
overlordship of Pennsylvania.” 


A Democratic view of the Grundy-Davis fight is supplied by 
the New York World, which believes that Mr. Grundy’s “‘ pros- 
pects of winning are very far from hopeless’’: 


oi there were even a remnant of a strong, aggressive Demo- 
cratic party in Pennsylvania, this rift in the Republican ranks 
might be a good omen. As it is, there is no prospect of anything 
but a lively set-to in the primaries between Mr. Grundy and 
Mr. Davis, and the certainty that, whichever comes out ahead, 
a Republican will be elected to the Senate next November. If 
in the heat of the contest each side tells the truth about the other 
no great harm will follow. Pennsylvania Republicans are too 
hardened to party scandals ever to be shaken loose from their 
loyalty to their sacred principles.” 
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MUSCLE SHOALS NEARING ITS CLIMAX 


USCLE SHOALS, that ‘‘extraordinary riffle in the 
Tennessee River,’’ presents its perennial question. 
What are we going to do with it? 

Congress, for more than a decade, has been trying to reach a 
decision. Now that the Senate has passed, by a vote of 45 to 23, 
the Norris bill for government operation of the Muscle Shoals 
plant for the production of fixt 
nitrogen and electrical power, 
the way is partly cleared for a 
final settlement. 

But will the House coneur in 
- the Norris bill? 

Most of the Washington cor- 
respondents seem to think that 
it will, altho M. Farmer Murphy, 
of the Baltimore Sun, tells us 
“there is talk of the House 

_sidetracking the measure.” 

If the bill should reach the 
President, the correspondents 
believe he will veto it, inasmuch 
as he has shown, asa New York 
Times writer phrases it, ‘‘a 
consistent preference for private 
rather than government opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect.” 

Itis estimated that the Gov- 
ernment already has spent $150,- 
000,000 on the power and 
nitrogen plant. The Norris bill, 
assailed by its opponents as 
““socialistic,’’ is said to be simi- 
lar to the Muscle Shoals measure 
which President Coolidge smoth- 
ered with a pocket veto. To 
pass the Norris bill, on April 4, 
eighteen Republicans joined with twenty-six Democrats and 
one Farmer-Laborite to defeat twenty-one Republicans and two 
Democrats. 

Behind this measure many observers discern a fight to the 
finish with private power interests. Says the Kansas City Star: 
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“Dragged along for a decade as one of the most troublesome 
issues before Congress, final disposition of the gigantic power 
and nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals now appears as the pivot 
on which may turn the whole future policy of the United States 
with respect to rapidly developing water-power and utility 
enterprises in general.” 


HE’S BEEN LOAFING LONG ENOUGH 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


And Mark Sullivan, in one of his Washington dispatches to 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, tells us: 


‘““Muscle Shoals as treated in the Norris bill means manufac- 
ture of electricity by the Federal Government. 

“Tt means also the preferential sale of electricity by the 
Federal Government at low prices to States, counties, and 
municipalities. 

‘““Muscle Shoals as treated in 
the Norris bill means, therefore, 
a beginning toward undermining 
and embarrassing the manufac- 
ture of electricity by private 
corporations. Because Muscle 
Shoals as treated by the Norris 
bill means this, it has been 
fought for twelve years by the 
aggregate of private power cor- 
porations which Senator Norris 
calls the ‘power trust.’ 

“Tt is the nature and the 
tactics of this opposition that 
has created the political situation 
which was voted upon by the 
Senate and, in all probability, 
will be voted on by the House 
very soon. 

“Exposure has revealed the 
private power corporations prac- 
tising immense, organized lobby- 
ing and propaganda against 
government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. They have fought it 
with the same zeal and many of 
the same methods with which 
the Russian Communists fight 
Capitalism. 

“The result of repeated dis- 
closures is a psychological con- 
dition in which Senators and 
Representatives are voting, not 
on Muscle Shoals, but on the 
activities of the private power 
corporations.” 


The sharp division in editorial comment on the Norris bill 
may be illustrated by two quotations. 

“The Norris bill is sound in its polities and engineering,” 
asserts the New York World, for ‘‘it proposes to use Muscle 
Shoals as it should be used, primarily as a water-power develop- 
ment rather than a nitrate plant.” 

The contrary view is exprest thus by the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce: 


“The spearhead of the Socialist assault on all private business 
is the Muscle Shoals Socialist bill.”’ 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Hach one counts 4. 


. How long may camels go without water? (p. 28). 
. Who are the ‘‘gold-noses’’? (p. 17). 
. Has high-pressure salesmanship anything to do with the 
unemployment situation? (p. 22). 
. What European country is said to be suffering from a war 
complex? (p. 15). : : 
. What were the only two groups of books which exceeded 
the religious publications in 1929? (p. 22). 
. Who has the air right of way over Amos ’n’ Andy? 
(p. 37). 
7. What is a ‘‘geophysical’’ engineer? (p. 26). 
. In what Asiatic country are concubines still in vogue? 
aL). 
: ee did parsnips start a penitentiary riot? (p. 24). 


. Who made riveting popular? (p. 43). 

. When did rain fall all over the United States? (p. 30). 

. What European country is being ‘‘Americanized’’? 
Gee Jie 

. How should pills be taken? (p. 30). 

How many feet has a snail? (p. 57). 

. What is the argument for abolishing the Sunday-school? 
(p. 24). 

. In what season do we put on weight? (p. 32). 

. What’s the color of the new planet? (p. 30). 

. What is the poison in ‘‘ poison liquor’? (p. ay))\. 

_ Who recently made the first transcontinental glider 
flight? (p. 138). ; 

. What labor leader warns of a possible revolution? (p. L° 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S SALT PARTY 


EVERSING THE ‘“‘BOSTON-TEA-PARTY ” METHOD 
of revolt, Mahatma Gandhi and his party of devotees 
dip up briny water from the sea to make free salt. 

Thus Gandhi ceremoniously defies the British Government’s 
salt monopoly and its resented tax on salt. 

And to his followers Gandhi becomes the ‘‘holy first law- 
breaker” in a strange campaign of ‘‘civil disobedience,” por- 
tentous enough to hold the ‘‘uneasy attention”’ of the world. 

Instead of secretly or violently 
throwing anything overboard, Gandhi 
openly announces almost a month in 
advance just what he is going to do 
at the end of a march from his home 
to the forbidden sea-salt shores. 
Then, like a master showman, he 
leads a daylight cross-country parade 
of eighty disciples in a 165-mile trek 
on foot to the village of Dandi, on 
the Gulf of Cambay, stopping over 
day by day at villages en route to 
convert natives to the Nationalist 
program for securing independence 
which he fathers. 

The spectacular raggedy march of 
twenty-four days, with which the 
Government did not interfere, nat- 
urally received world-wide publicity. 
Gandhi inaugurated it with an ancient 
Hindu ceremony of blessing, and 
at the end of the march, after 
prayers, significantly went down from 
the hospitality of a Mohammedan’s 
bungalow to make the seashore salt 
for sale. Huis daughter and company 
of disciples, including a feminist 
leader, solemnly followed his example. 

Simultaneously, on Sunday, April 6, Indians in other villages, 
mostly in the Bombay district, also made salt, and the general 
campaign of civil disobedience was declared on. The Govern- 
ment did not immediately arrest Gandhi, as he had expected, 
but dispatches reported the arrest of his sons in other villages 
and imprisonment of some fifty offenders elsewhere by police 
officers, who are accused of twisting fingers, tearing clothes, and 
smashing the salt-making vessels. 
followers to ‘‘wear only loin cloths when going out to practise 
Satyagraha; we can not afford to have our few clothes torn by 
the guardians of the people’s welfare. Do not surrender salt, 
even if the police break your hands.” 

The ‘‘civil-disobedience’’ movement, proclaimed ‘‘sacred 
work”? by Gandhi and backed by the all-India Nationalist 
Congress, it is explained, calls for native resignations from 
government offices, refusal to pay taxes, prohibition of liquor 
and opium, and a boycott on foreign cloth. 

Whatever may result from Gandhi’s leadership this time, 
most of our American papers appear to think violence is in- 
evitable sooner or later. That the situation is ‘fraught with 
terrible dangers’’ and ‘‘only time can tell’? what may happen, 
represent current observations. However, Gandhi’s ‘‘complete 
and impressive shrewdness”’ strikes many commentators. He 
has contrived, by the simplest strategy,to put the game of crisis- 
making squarely into English hands,’’ says the Baltimore Sun: 


iiss 


“Salt-making is a challenge so simple—for it merely lets 
natural forces produce what Britain says must not be produced, 
save under its control—that to answer it vigorously must seem 
both childish and desperate. Yet it also is a challenge so direct 
that to ignore it is to acknowledge uncertainty and a measure 
of weakness, and to encourage large-scale ‘civil disobedience.” 


PUTTING SALT ON HIS TAIL 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


Whereupon Gandhi exhorts’ 
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LABOR’S BLUNT WARNING 


sé HEN SUCH A CONSERVATIVE TALKS of the 
possibility of revolution as a result of unemploy- 
ment and-hunger, it is time for the country to take 
notice.” 

Thus gravely does the Washington News comment on the 
statement of William Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who told the Senate Commerce Committee: 

‘““Men should earn money,.not have it doled out to them 

: without labor in return. But unless 
employers change the tactics toward 
the unions, we shall face either Federal 
unemployment insurance to take care 
of the jobless, or have a revolution on 
our hands. 

“The country can not stand these 
continual shocks.” 


The words of this ‘‘quiet Ohioan”’ 
also perturb many other editors, altho 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
raps him smartly for ‘‘this sort of 
loose threatening and prediction.” 

Testifying at the hearing on un- 
employment in connection with the 
Wagener bills, which would set up 
machinery for long-time planning of 
public works, Mr. Green estimated 
there were 3,700,000 unemployed 
wage-earners in February alone, with 
a consequent loss that month of 
$400,000,000. Quoting a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


“Mr. Green dwelt on the growing 
extent of technological unemploy~ 
ment. - 

“He advocated the five-hour day, 
the system of employment of men on 
a basis of yearly income, and other remedies, and took the 
ground that the Government alone could intervene with the 
mass-production industries to solve the problem. He said that 
these industries hated the American Federation of Labor, and 
looked on its members as ‘worse than the Communists.’”’ 


Estimating that in the first three months of 1980 unemployed 
workers lost $1,000,000,000, Mr. Green said: 


‘One billion dollars’ worth of wealth created by our wage- 
earners and spent for the products and the services of our in- 
dustries in three months undoubtedly would be more than 
sufficient to turn the tide of business from recession to advance.’ 


Asserting that the American Federation of Labor chief is 
“‘one of the bitterest opponents of all so-called red movements,” 
the. Washington News urges early passage of the Wagner legis- 
lation: : 


“Unless the Administration wants a repetition next winter 
of this depression, which is so disastrous to both Capital and 
Labor, the least it can do is to throw its full and quick support 
behind the Wagner bills. They are not cure-alls. But they 
represent an absolute minimum in advance planning by the 
Government.” 


“There is nothing but sober sense and realism in what Mr. 
Green has had to say about unemployment,” according to the 
New Haven Journal-Courier. 

But the New York Journal of Commerce is just as quick to 
criticize the labor leader: 


“Mr. Green ought to stop this sort of loose threatening and 
prediction. 

“Whatever can be done to relieve present conditions should 
be done, and that quickly, but for reasons which have little to 
do with the considerations put forward by Mr. Green.” 


- 
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SWOOPING TO HIS GOAL—CAPTAIN HAWKS AT THE END OF THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL GLIDER FLIGHT 


HAWKS’S COAST-TO-COAST AIR-TRAIN 


IDING THE AIR BUMPS ACROSS A CONTINENT, 
Capt. Frank M. Hawks glides to glory by completing 
the first flight across the United States in a glider 

towed by an airplane. 

Exactly on schedule, the plane-glider air-train arrived at Van 
Cortlandt Park, New York City, seven and one-half days after 
leaving San Diego, California. 

“Tt was a rough, tough trip,” said Captain Hawks, and the 
last day was the roughest. But the holder of the two-way 
transcontinental airplane speed records was enthusiastic, we 
read, over the impetus his latest achievement has given to gliding. 

Snapping along through the sky at the end of a 500-foot 
cable attached to a plane piloted 
by J. D. Jernigin, the glider hit the 
climax of its trip when it ran intoa 
wind and rain storm on the last lap. 
Captain Hawks, who twice thought 
that he would have to take to his 
parachute, and whose hands were 
blistered in his battle with the con- 
trols, tells us about it in an article 
copyrighted by the New York World 
and the North American News- 
paper Alliance: 


) 


“Between Syracuse and Buffalo 
I experienced the toughest tow- 
flying of the entire flight. Twice 
I began to fear that I might be 
forced to quit the ship and join the 
Caterpillar Club, via my parachute. 
The wind was so strong and gusty 
that, nose the Haglet down as I 
might, at sharper and sharper angles, 
JT could not make it descend until 
the wind abated. 

“This, [fear, strained the control 
surfaces. By the time we neared the 
State capitol, the Haglet was very 
heavy in the right wing, and con- 
tinued so all the rest of the flight. 
With the controls centered, it soared 
along atilt, like an injured, tired bird 
dragging a limp wing. 

‘‘Up and down, swinging to right 
and left behind the tow plane, we 
flewon. That evidently it now was 
out of alinement made the flying 
all the more strenuous. Had it not 
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CAPTAIN HAWKS GRINS IN TRIUMPH 


been for the telephone and the coordinated flying of plane and 
glider which it again made possible, we never should have 
reached New York on time.” 


But they were on time, and a crowd of 15,000, waiting in the 
rain, cheered as the glider pilot cut loose from the plane at a 
height of 4,500 feet, and skimmed to a perfect landing sixteen 
minutes later. 

On board the craft was the first batch of transcontinental 
glider mail. 

‘‘Hawks spent thirty-six hours in the air,’”’ the New York 
Times tells us. ‘‘His one setback was at Tucson, Arizona, 
when a sudden gust of wind broke the tow cable. There was 
also a one-day delay because of 
bad weather, and Hawks 
forced to cover a two-day sched- 
ule in one across the Middle 
Southwest. The only other de- 
parture from schedule occurred 
when squalls and rain forced the 
aerial train to land at Syracuse in- 
stead of Elmira on the way from 
Buffalo.” The Times also tells us 
that the 2,800-mile flight was made 
in nineteen stages, ‘‘varying from 
290 to 710 miles each day. Stops 
at night were made at Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Sweetwater, Texas; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; East St. Louis, Ilinois; 
Columbus, Ohio; and Buffalo.” 

Captain Hawks’s exploit is hailed 
by The Times, editorially, as ‘‘a 
timely contribution to the progress 
of aviation,’’ while the New York 
World points out that ‘‘it will serve 
to give publicity to_something that 
aviation very badly needs at pres- 
ent, which is an available instru- 
ment of practise for the novice.” 

The glider “obviously offers op- 
portunity for a fine sport and one 
which may make the nation feel 
much more at home in the air 
than it could ever feel if it had to 
depend on planes alone.” 


was 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Anoruer thing we’d like to see again is a good five-cent nickel. 
—lInfe. 


AN optimist is a man who is married again while still paying 
alimony.— Dayton Journal. 


Arter Tur Dicest has done the counting the losers will do 
the discounting.— Weston Leader. 


A arru never believes a man who says he is not worthy of her 
until after she is married.— Dayton Journal. 


We want no fighting pacts that get us into another war where 
the cooties are three years old—Toledo Blade. 


Among other things, the census man might find out who it was 
that bribed Secretary Fall—Detroit Free Press. 


In a forthcoming magazine article, Mr. Coolidge gives his 
views on Prohibition, thus ending the rumor that he will again be 
a candidate.—Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger. 


ANOTHER thing that seldom 
turns out as expected is the 
automobile in the road ahead of 
you.—Capper’s Weekly. 


Tue quickest way to scrap a 
battle-ship would be to christen 
it with a bottle of Oklahoma 
liquor.—San Diego Union. 


Ir an astronomer can find an 
invisible planet by calculus, 
we wish he’d try simple arith- 
metic on our umbrella.— Detroit 


Aut France wants is a pact to protect her against a future 
impact.—Toledo Blade. 


As the Italian naval conference delegates see it, parity should 
begin at Rome.—Virginian-Pulot. 


Wuat this country needs is more wild life in the open spaces 
and less in the cities.—Dayton Journal. 


Bur we can’t see where the new planet is going to help our 
parking problem.—Schenectady Union-Star. 


Amenrtca’s so-called lawlessness may be blamed on everything 
except a scarcity of laws.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tun drymedaries want to punish liquor buyers, as tho drinking 
it wasn’t enough punishment.—Ohio State Journal. 


To the census enumerator, the man of the house is the head of 
the family, but the man of the house may know a lot more about 
it than the census enumerator. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Senator Boraud will support 
a President while he is running, 
but not when he is sitting.— 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


spotty trend in the dress in- 
dustry. This ought to interest 
the dry-cleaners. — Wichita 
Eagle. j 


Tue Italians would call the 
new planet Pluto. Which repre- 
sents singular modesty on the 
part of Uncle Mussolini.— M an- 
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President for a crop surplus.— op 
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You needn’t make a better 
mouse-trap to have the world 
make a path to your door. 
Just give $50 to some worthy 
cause.—Publishers Syndicate. Here (TS 
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We suppose if the children WHEN DAY 


of Israel were in Egypt to-day 
they’d have Tue Lirerary 
Digest take a poll to test 
sentiment as to whether or not they should break bondage.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Ir the straw vote should turn out to be close, political candidates 
won’t know whether they are dry or wet.—Toledo Blade. 


Brrore Hoover, public servants used to work on a salary. 
Now they work on a salary and on a commission.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Ratrons of chewing-gum are now being issued to the British 
Army. That about completes the Americanization of Europe.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Up in north Mississippi, the other day, Prohibition officers 
found a moonshine still located in the top of a tree. Probably 


the moonshiner was trying to elevate the business.—Jackson 
News. 


Maryse that New York lawyer who says the Highteenth 
Amendment can not be a part of the Constitution is the same 
lawyer who told the man in jail they couldn’t put him in jail.— 
Macon Telegraph. 


Congress voted $300,000 to complete the restoration of 
the old frigate Constitution, more popularly known as Old Iron- 
sides. We ought to hang on to that ship. Maybe after a few 
more disarmament conferences that will be all we’ll have for a 
Navy.—Chicago Tribune. 


time overcoming the Hoover 
commissioner vote, if it hangs 
together. —Arkansas Gazette. 


THoseE who speak of the 
ninth planet as a member of the 
Solar System only show their 
ignorance. It has not been 
confirmed by the United States 
Senate.—The New Yorker. 


IS DONE! 


—Thiele in the Winston-Salem Journal. 


A German lad, named Paul 
Millions, was lately found as 
a stowaway headed for this 
country. He will be welcomed by Robert Dollar and J. C. 
Penney.—Schenectady Union-Star. 


OpprorTuNItTins might be more easily recognized if they didn’t 
so often come disguised as hard work.—Grand Rapids Press. 


ANOTHER gangster taken for a ride up in Chicago. At the 
present pace, the crime situation up there is liable to solve 
itself.— Marion Star. 


Hor air will keep a glider up, but it can’t get up without a 
pull. Something like a Vice-President related to the wife of the 


-boss.—San José News. 


No doubt the philosophy of Congress as it turns out its laws 
is the same as that of the old hen when she lays an egg, ‘‘Oh, 
well, they’ll be broken sooner or later anyhow.’—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Ir he wears a pained and solemn air, and appears to be deep 
in thought, don’t disturb him. Maybe he is trying to think up 
another reason why Tue Lirerary Dicxst’s Prohibition poll 
doesn’t mean anything.— Macon Telegraph. 


AN interviewer reports that Andrew Mellon is no piker when’ 


it comes to meals. Breakfast,is no Melba toast and coffee affair 
for him; it means fruit, cereal, eggs and bacon, ham, or sausage. 
What the farmers of this country need are a lot more men and 
women like Mr. Mellon.—Lincoln State Journal. 


MarRKET reviewer notes a. 
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COMMENT 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S WAR COMPLEX 


ALK OF COMING WAR is as general in Moscow and 

Leningrad, it seems, as is talk of naval disarmament in 

Western Europe and the United States. 
ut an official organ of the Central Committee of the Com- 
nist party, the Moscow Pravda, sneers at the “hypocritical 
larations”’ on disarmament 
the ‘‘capitalist Powers.”’ 
‘hey are shamelessly hag- 
ig over new armaments, it 
rges, and are forming new 
itary alliances against one 
ther, but chiefly against 
Soviet Union. 
‘Yo those who thought the 
ing plan was a long stride 
ard peace, it may come 
a surprize that the Pravda 
aks it is not only designed 
exploit the laboring masses 
Germany, but also to fix a 
ted front of imperialist 
ds against the Soviet State. 
atinuing this line of argu- 
at, the Pravda asserts: 


‘One of its first conse- 
neces is the rapprochement 
ween Germany and Poland. 
lays the foundation for an 
1-Soviet coalition of the 
rman and Polish bourgeoisie. 
‘The imperialistic Powers, 
erally speaking, are doing 
ir best to form, along the 
stern frontier of the Soviet 
ion from the extreme north 
the Black Sea, an uninter- 
ted chain of alliances hos- 
to Russia. 

‘And in the rear of this line, 
y form a second anti- 
riet line which must play 
role not only of a well- 
tected rear, but eventually also of a provider of military 
istance.”’ 


\ similar policy, this Soviet organ goes on to say, is being 
‘sued by the ‘‘imperialists’” along Soviet Russia’s eastern 
ntier. 

The raid of Mohammedan bands on Soviet territory from 
yhanistan, it is alleged, and the Chinese attempt to seize the 
inese Eastern Railway in Manchuria, were ‘‘two rehearsals”’ 
she coming war against the Soviet Union. 

o it happens, we read then, that the Soviet Union is sur- 
nded on all sides by ‘‘criminal foes.”” The question is: How 
it defend itself? And the answer of Soviet organs is: first of 
by the Red Army. 

3ut, we are then advised, the Soviet may have a still more 
verful weapon in the Comintern, that is to say, the Commu- 
| or Third International, which aims to stir up a world revolu- 
n. A well-known Soviet journalist, S. Gussev, has this to say 
he Pravda: 

‘The higher the wave of revolutionary unrest rises in capitalis- 
countries, the more difficult it will be for our enemies to fight 
inst us. 


EXAMPLE A LA RUSSE 


The apostle of peace who challenged the Powers to abolish arms in the 
interest of world peace. 


—A. G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


“The Comintern will be able to transform the war against us into 
a civil war of laborers fighting in our enemies’ armies against their 
capitalistic governments. But the capitalists will not be able to 
provoke a similar civil war in the Soviet Union. 
“Hence, we must do all that is within our power to strengthen 
our Allies within the capitalistic States, and we must do it with- 
out wasting time.” 


Bolshevik, a fortnightly 
magazine published in Moscow 
by the Central Committee of 
the Communist party, con- 
tains an article by J. Migulin, 
who asserts that in this respect, 
the prospects of the future 
war are favorable for Soviet 
Russia. 

The revolutionary move- 
ment, this writer claims, is 
growing all over ‘the world. 
It is growing, he maintains, not 
only in Europe, but also— 
which is still more important— 
in America. 

According to this writer, 
Russia’s “‘Big Boss,”’ J. Stalin, 
said on May 14, 1929, in the 
Executive Committee of the 
Communist International: 


“Soon the soil will catch 
fire and begin to burn under 
the feet of the world capitalism. 
This soil is already catching 
fire under the feet of American 
capitalists, too—for they are 
not an exception. 

“This is so evident that only 
the blind or the deliberate 
enemies of the proletariat can 
fail to see it. Three millions 
of unemployed, this first flower 
of the approaching American 
crisis, have already sprouted 
into five or six millions. 

“The Third International has enabled the Communist party 
of America to reach a stage where it can actively prepare the 
masses for a future revolution. 

“Wour thousand five hundred new members have joined this 
party during the first stage of the drive which it is carrying on, 
and this is a proof of its progress. 

‘« American capitalism is thus relentlessly moving, not toward a 
technical or an industrial revolution, but toward a proletarian 
revolution.” 


Then Mr. Migulin adds this comment: 


‘Indeed, with our strength constantly growing, we are ap- 
proaching the moment of a definitive war with capitalism. 
Our main purpose is at the present time to consolidate the united 
Communist front by accelerating the development of the Com- 
munist movement in such of its sectors as are falling back. Such 
is the problem with which we are confronted, standing, as we are, 
before international imperialism and Fascism which also are 
trying to consolidate their ranks.” 


But The Bolshevik also publishes an article by one D. Buk- 
hartzev, who warns his comrades against undue optimism. 

Speaking of the modern progress of chemical warfare, of avia- 
tion, ete., he predicts that ‘‘the war of bourgeoisie against Soviet 
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Russia will be rather a large-scale world war than a civil war of 
the type of our civil wars of 1918-1920.” 

“Gan Soviet Russia count on the collapse of the capitalistic 
armies, on the laboring masses in these armies rising against their 
officers? ’’—he asks, and makes this reply: 


“Tt is true that these millions of men which the capitalists will 
try to throw against us will have within their ranks those who 
sympathize with the Communists. Yet, these sympathizers 
will hardly make themselves felt in the first stage of the war. 

“Tt would be dangerous to underestimate the propaganda, the 
police and the other weapons with which the bourgeoisie will 
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A SLAM AT RUSSIA 


Tur Leaguer: ‘What's the meaning of all this, after your talk about disarmament?” 
Tue Botsuy: “It’s against my principles, but I must keep a few troops to amuse foreign visitors!”’ 


— The Western Mail (Cardiff). 


keep order in its ranks at least during the first year of the war. 
‘‘Moreover, we can not forget yet another weapon of our 
enemies—F'ascism—which is supported by many workmen.” 


Thus, this author believes that much will depend in this war 
not only upon the Comintern and the heroism of the Reds, but 
also upon the technical preparedness of the Red Army. ‘‘There- 
fore prepare yourself, arm yourself, train your men and 
work’’—such is the advice he gives to his colleagues. 

K. Voroshilov, the People’s Commissar for War, has this to 
say in the Pravda: 


“Military aviation and chemistry, the building of tanks and 
artillery of all kinds, engineering work, liaison service, mechan- 
ization and motorization have attained during these years such 
a high degree of perfection in all the bourgeois armies, that 
these armies have greatly changed. 

‘‘Suffice it to say that a French infantry division had, in 1929, 
172 machine-guns on wheels, while in 1913 it had had only 24. 

““Now it has 341 hand machine-guns, while in 1913 it did not 
have any such machine-guns at all. Now it has 84 cannon as 
against 60 in 1913. : : 

‘“The war-budgets of all capitalistic countries have attained 
appalling proportions. Thus the five so-called great Powers 
(France, England, the United States, Italy, and Japan) spent in 
1929 $2,225,000,000 on their war necessities, while in 1924 the 
figure did not rise above $1,215,000,000. 

“The imperialists are thus arming themselves against one 
another, but chiefly against the Soviet Union. 

“This latter fact is proved, by the way, by the anti-Soviet 
campaign now carried on in certain European countries.” 


And Soviet Russia? Soviet Russia, Mr. Voroshilov writes 
Its Army, he confesses, 
But, he avers, it can 


rapidly be developed into a much larger Army. 


further, has also attained great results. 
is comparatively small—562,000 men. 


CONCUBINES IN CHINA 
O TAKE A CONCUBINE IN CHINA is said to ] 


¥ 


as common as to get a divorce in Paris. ; 
But despite this fact, we learn that a wealthy Chines 
has been sent to prison for three years because he purchased 


third concubine, for $3,000. . 
Gen. Han Fu-chu, head of the Honan Province, is bein 
praised in China for his action in giving this positive di 
couragement to the concubine habit, we are told. | 
At the same time, Paul K. Whang points out in The Chin 
Weekly Review (Shanghai) that if Gener: 

= TS Han stays long enough in office, he wi 

at least put a check ‘‘upon the people i 
en = general, and his officials. in particulaa 
in their concubine-taking comperiaay 
Mr. Whang goes on to say: . 


“The system of concubine-taking, t 
all intents and purposes, is not a produ¢ 
of modern times, but an age-old custom 
Even going back as far as the time ¢ 
Confucius, we find the word ‘concubine 
in his books. All the kings, good or bac 
in our history were alike in having a harer 
of wives and concubines. 

‘“The old teaching that to have offspri 
is the first requisite to fulfil filial piet: 
has particularly lent great weight to foster 

ing the growth of the system. On th 
pretext of this excuse, a male can lawfull 
take concubines when his wife has give 
birth to no male children. 

“Gradually concubine-taking has be 
come a fashion rather than an excuse 

“Nowadays, many wealthy people loo 
upon the concubine as an ornament 4 
their house, without whom the domesti 
life would be dreary and irksome. 

“The present tendency is, the mor 
wealthy the people, the larger the numbe 
of concubines. This fashion hits espe 
cially hard at the officials, who, by dint © 
their power and easy-earned money, ¢ai 

afford to take as many concubines as they can manage to ge 
around them. 

“In the bygone days, the petty officials, in order to curr 
favor of their superiors, used to present pretty girls to them a 
gifts. Gen. Chang Chung-chang, of bandit fame, and once thi 
war-lord of Shantung, has boasted of his collection of fifteen o 
more concubines, many of whom, as we have been told, hay 
been gifts of his subordinates. | 

“Besides this notorious bandit chief, there has been a host o 
other officials who have maintained a harem of concubines 
With the officials leading the way, concubine-taking has becom 
as popular as ever, and it has taken a firm grip upon Chines 
social life.’’ 


Attacking the concubine system without mercy, Mr. Whan; 
declares that it is a menace to the social life of China. It tend 
to demoralize the home, he avers, to breed family trouble, and t 
loosen family ties. 

Time and again, he adds, many well-known families hav 
been broken up, either because the wives are concubines ani 
have been at odds, or because the children of different blooc 
could not live harmoniously under the same roof. He tells u 
further: | 


“Every day newspapers have contained columns of sucl 
scandals, many of which have to be settled in the courts. Unde 
the movement of female emancipation, its sponsors have shoutet 
such a slogan as ‘Down with the system of concubine-taking, 
but their appeals have certainly fallen upon deaf ears. 

‘Therefore, above everything else, China is now faced with : 
big social problem, the importance of which deserves our imme 
diate attention. 

“We are firm in the belief that many other provincial heads 
who are as progressive as General Han is, will instantly folloy 
suit by installing the like measures in their respective domains. 
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SOVIET GOLD-DIGGERS 
EN THOUSAND MEN are said to have been recruited 
by the Government of Soviet Russia in the drive to 
unearth buried treasure. 

Money, jewels, and other precious belongings are reported 
to have been hidden by the aristocrats and the peasants when 
the Revolution broke out. 

Many who thus buried their valuables fled from Russia, we 
are told, but always hoped one day to return and dig up their 
belongings. 

Yet they seem to have been hoping in vain. The ten thousand 
searchers for hidden treasure are described as ‘‘gold-diggers”’ 
of a particular kind, according to Cecil Q. Edwardes. In the 
Leipzig Illustrirte Zeitung, he tells us further: 


“The ever-ready wit of the Russian peasants has given these 
Soviet officials the nickname of ‘golden noses,’ for they eagerly 
sniff about in cellar and churchyard, in niche and wall, for the 
luring gold. This army has been divided into sections, and these 
again apportioned to various localities of Russia. 

““One section examines castles and houses, another churches 
and graveyards, a third woods, gardens, and parks. The duties 
of the fourth section are to hinder private persons from engaging 
in digging, and thereby affording serious competition to the 
Soviet authorities. 

““Wo to the evil-doer who discovers buried treasure without 
giving it up to the State! Failure to inform the authorities of 
such a discovery is punished with a severe fine or imprisonment. 

““When the leader of the White Army, Jaschwili, fled from the 
Bolsheviks, he buried a large sack of gold taken from the gold- 
mines near Bodajbo, on his way from Irkutsk to the North. 

“A short time ago it was found by some Siberian peasants. 

‘““During the division of the spoils, just as in the fairy-tale, 
they started to fight. One of the dissatisfied peasants ran to the 
authorities and reported the finding of the gold. The treasure 
was promptly confiscated, and the Siberians sentenced to three 
months in jail.’’ 


Fearful lest the Bolshevik officials might search their houses, 
we read then, other Siberian peasants carefully hid their stock 
of gold and silver. But one day it appears some children at 
play unearthed a tarnished silver teapot. 

Quick as a wink, we are advised, the “‘gold-noses’’ appeared 
_ on the scene and started their search. Before long silver chains, 
dishes, rings, and coins worth about $100,000 were brought to 
light. Here is another instance cited by Mr. Edwardes: 


“In a village in Kashan lumps of gold and platinum were 
found in a cellar of a house which had long before been deserted 
by its owner. 

“The peasants sold their find, and feasted merrily for ten 
days. 

“Finally, the official gold-diggers again made their appearance. 

“The drunken peasants, however, refused to divulge the 
source of their sudden wealth. This brought about a bitter 
fight between them and the ‘gold-noses,’ and it was only after 
much blood had been shed that the secret was laid bare. All 
of the peasants concerned in the matter were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment.” 


We read next of Baron Orikows, who buried the greater part 
of his fortune somewhere on his extensive estate, and then fled 
to Paris during the revolution. Despite the diligence and per- 
sistence of the ‘‘gold-noses,”’ they failed to discover the baron’s 


cache. The story goes that: 


“Tt was decided to send a secret agent to Paris, who was to 
ingratiate himself with the baron, and to promise to assist him 
in recovering the gold. He secured a forged passport for Orikows, 
and before long they had crossed the frontier without difficulty. 

“One night Orikows showed his supposed friend the spot in 
his garden where he had buried two rows of cases containing 
precious stones, pearls, diadems, necklaces, and so forth. 

‘“‘On their way back to the village inn, all sorts of plans were 
diseust for the removal of the cases. No sooner had they 
arrived, when the baron’s ‘friend’ revealed himself as a member 
of the ‘gold-noses.’ The baron was taken prisoner and executed 


the same night. . aa 
“Another aristocrat by name of Adlow crossed the Finnish 


border into Russia, and sought out the former overseer of his 
farms. He promised him one-fourth of the treasure if he were 
to aid him in digging up and selling the property which had been 
buried on the estate of the baron. 

“When Adlow was ready to leave Russia again, the overseer 
demanded half of the treasure instead of the fourth part which 
had previously been agreed upon. Adlow refused to comply, 


and the servant promptly betrayed his master. 

“The story of Earl Siwkow is a very romantic one. 

“On his flight, he buried gold and jewels in a wood near 
He himself reached America, where 


Tomsk in Western Siberia. 


RELIGIOUS INSIGNIA AS TREASURE TROVE 


he remained two years before returning to Russia to recover 
his hidden treasure. 

“With his very last penny he succeeded in reaching Siberia and 
the place where his property had been buried. The wolves had 
scratched the earth over the buried cases and so laid them bare 
to the eyes of the peasants. Their contents had been removed!” 


GERMANY “AMERICANIZED” — Not only in Berlin and 
the other great cities of Germany, but in the country as well, 
it is said, the Germans are trying to be like Uncle Sam. 

Already Uncle Sam owns about a quarter of important sec- 
tions of German industry, we are told. 

He has invested so much capital in Germany, declares a Berlin 
contributor to the Sydney Bulletin (Australia), that for the same 
reason which brought him into the war on the side of England, 
he is now ranging himself alongside Germany. 

America can not and will not allow Germany to fail financially 
again, says this writer, because too many American dollars 
would be lost. In his. view, American civilization finds Ger- 
many an even more fertile soil than it found Australia, and he 


adds: 


“his is easily understood. 

“Germany, as a nation, is not old, and even now is not integral, 
as is illustrated by the fact that each of the larger States has am- 
bassadorial representatives in the other States. 

‘All young nations suffer from a lack of tradition, and the 
tradition scraped together with such care, determination, and 
obvious intention during the short history of the German Reich 
evaporated amazingly, along with a large amount of pride, in 
the weeks of revolution and hunger, leaving the soil ripe for the 
American brand of kultur. 

“So Germany is already the America of Europe, and Berlin 
is its New York. 

““The Germans exchange their pearls for the novelty of the 
American trinkets. Smilingly they open their arms and take 
to their bosoms American jazz, American films, American habits. 
American fashions rule the clothes.” 
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SHAKESPEARE FROM CHICAGO 


RITZ LEIBER BRINGS SHAKESPEARE down to 

earth. And it must be admitted that a goodly audience 

welcomed him there. If Shakespeare ceases to be high- 
brow he may divide allegiance with the movies. 

Mr. Leiber, with his Chicago Civic Repertory Company, 
is touring the East, after a preliminary season of much brilliance 
and approval in the West- 
ern city. 

Whatever the Eastern 
critics say—and they seem 
to prefer their Shake- 
speare nearer the clouds— 
the crowd is following him 
with approval. 

Mr. Leiber, heading the 
Chicago Civie Shake- 
speare Society, opened his 
season in November in the 
Civie Theater, housed in 
the new building of the 
Chicago Civie Opera, pre- 
senting “Hamlet,” of which 
Amy Leslie writes in the 
Chicago Daily News: 


‘‘A book of enthusiastic 
eulogy would not be too 
much to bestow upon the 
work of Leiber, his east, 
and our Chicago Civic 
Shakespeare Society for 
the performance of ‘Ham- 
let,’ last night in the Civie 
Theater. But the book 
should be in blank verse 
and full of beautiful words 
as their Shakespeare was 
full of beautiful revelations. 
Ihave seen all sorts of Shake- 
spearean productions. Of 
splendor, paucity of wit, 
glory and indignity, but 
never so lovely as this. 

“Appropriately, Shake- 
speare inaugurated the ac- 
ceptance of our new Civie 
Theater as the right sort 
of house to completely ex- 
press Chicago’s ambition 
in the little-theater movement, wherein we have been back- 
ward. 

“The exquisite small playhouse in the big Civie Opera building 
is exactly the sort of scene to encourage good drama in its finest 
pose and excitements. Especially did it seem adapted to the 
Fritz Leiber ‘Hamlet,’ given, as it was last night, with scholarly 
treatment by Mr. Leiber and an exceptionally fine company of 
real actors who knew their Shakespeare by heart and played him 
for all he is worth, even to those who yawn a little before the 
bombardments classical from Stratford-on-Avon. 

““T have memories of Edwin Booth as Hamlet, so Mr. Leiber 
had a difficult task to charm me and hold my approval, but he 
did it easily... . He has given the gracious tragedy a setting 
of a pictorial splendor as classical as his delivery of the sacred 
lines and scenes. 

“Mr. Leiber has a good deal of the same quality of spirit 
for the role that Otis Skinner brought to it when Otis was a 


FRITZ LEIBER AS PETRUCHIO 


romantic young player with a mop of black curly hair and big 
shouting black eyes. And he reads with the same interpretative 
charm that Otis had when, as a Daly-trained player of oratorical 
perfections, he could tackle the soliloquy without earmuffs being 
necessary for his listeners. But the star is least to be considered 
in the magnificent ensemble and superb environment of majesty 
in seenes and curtains, costumes and adornments and general 
equipment in the Leiber 
‘Hamlet.’” 


Local patriotism thus 
expands its wings. 

Coming eastward to 
Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Mr. Leiber had to 
meet a colder criticism. 
He brings a special gospel, 
and uses his plays to en- 
force it. Stated in a com- 
munication to the press it 
is that ‘first and foremost, 
Shakespeare’s plays are 
vehicles for the stage.” 


“They are prompt-books 
teeming with possibilities 
of stage business. I feel 
we can convert a thousand 
youngsters to a love of 
Shakespeare by having 
them see one of his plays 
acted purely for its theatrie 
values, who could not be 
roused to even a passing 
interestin him by a year 
of lectures on the classic 
perfection of his English 
and the depth of his un- 
derstanding of character. 
He moves to admiration 
best if we permit him to 
argue for himself, and we 
foster that when we sanely 
interpret him as a drama- 
tist, with no higher object 
than the entertainment of 
the audience. If we do 
not know Shakespeare the 
practical dramatist, we do 
not know Shakespeare.”’ 


Such an approach to Shakespeare is known ‘‘rather patroniz- 
ingly as sensible,’’ remarks J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York 
Times. The effort is ‘‘craftsmanlike.” But, 


“‘At best, this is only the solid substructure for distinguished 
Shakespearean producing and for the foundation of a repertory 
company, and it leaves the most magnetic aspects of Shakespeare 
untouched. As Rosalind remarks in the discarded epilog to 
‘As You Like It,’ good wine may need no bush, ‘yet to good wine 
they do use good bushes.’ As the director of a repertory company 
that has been generously endowed for five years, Mr. Leiber has 
an exhilarating opportunity not only to bring order out of the 
chaos of modern Shakespearean staging but also to establish a 
sensitively tuned acting organization. 

“To develop an acting company that has first mastered the 
elements of craftsmanship and then, like Eva Le Gallienne’s 
company, carried acting into the sphere of the fine arts— 


aminating character, catching the lyricism of poetry and the 
e of Shakespeare’s fierce melancholy—would be an achieve- 
ant of the first rank in the modern theater. Ultimately it is 
e sole reason for keeping alive the Shakespearean tradition. 
r. Leiber’s penchant for being sensible and natural in these 
uys misses the eternal fact that Shakespeare is not only a teller 
sad stories of the lives of kings but also a shaker of our dis- 
sitions with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.”’ 


Considering that Shakespeare has fallen on evil times, we look 
* reasons. John Mason Brown, in the New York Evening 
rst, finds a conspiracy of dulness in 
th stage and audience: 


“Shakespeare, as the whole world 
OWS, is sacrosanct, a sort of Caesar’s 
fe among the authors, whom even 
red-bearded George Bernard Shaw 
yesteryear could not reduce to mere 
ortality. 

“We put behind us those heretical 
estions which ask if he is dull be- 
use he is himself or if he has grown 
Il solely because he is dully done. 
id we accept him wholesale. 

“We know, for example, that when 
rbes-Robertson or the Walter Hamp- 
in of the earlier matinees played Ham- 
we were stirred by it in the theater. 
e know that John Barrymore brought 
kind of burning penetration to this 
me prince which ignited the entire 
uy witha new meaning. We know 
at Basil Sydney, uneven as his mod- 
-dress performance was, had his 
e moments and made us aware for 
e first time of ‘Hamlet’ as a play 
stead of Hamlet as a part. 

‘But we do not dare ask ourselves 
vat it is that has happened to this 
odern theater of ours that has made 
best talents turn their backs on 
akespeare and leave him, as he is 
t today, as a vehicle for the lesser 
m. Surely, it was never like this 
fore. Because from Burbage down 
rough Barrymore the actors who 
sre really actors chose of their own 
cord to test their talents in the great 
takespearean parts. 

“Things seem different now, how- 
er. And we accept them as they are, with that tolerance, that 
se rationality of the present, which cuts its way into such 
achronisms as strong feeling or convictions. We begin to for- 
t our ‘Brand,’ our ‘All or Nothing,’ dismiss our idealists, floun- 
r in our own standards, and reach contentedly for the second- 
st. And in justifying the second-best, we confuse the whole 
eument with that good old reasoning that used to hold that it 
us better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at 
|. Only we forget that there was no compromise, no half-way 
sling, in the kind of exalted love that made such titles as ‘All 
r Love’ possible.”’ 


International Newsreel photograph 


WAGNER’S EGERIA 


Frau Cosima. 


THE COVER—The eyes of both mother and child look out 
urchingly from the picture on the cover. 

The artist of this canvas, Marie Haughton Spaeth, is a native 
Hanover, New Hampshire, but her present address is Prince- 
i, New Jersey. Her art education was pursued in Philadelphia, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and at the School 
Design. Subsequently she worked under masters in Spain, 
ance, and Italy. She is allied with various art associations, 
sluding the American Federation of Arts. Portraits of children 
ve been her specialty, tho landscape has also been practised, 
r “‘Apennine Village” hanging in the Fine Arts Academy in 
iladelphia. Of her exhibition in New York last fall, the New 
rk American observed that: 

“All are livable pictures, from the point of view of the average 


nerican householder, and those in private hands are probably 
ich loved by their owners.”’ 
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COSIMA WAGNER 


WOMAN CUT OFF HER BEAUTIFUL HAIR and 
laid it in her husband’s coffin. 


That Cosima Wagner, in doing this, meant to imply 
that her life was ended is evidenced by the fact that her biogra- 
phy, published last year, also stops with Wagner’s death. 

But that was forty-seven years ago, and the physical Cosima 
only ceased breathing on April 1. The long widowhood was de- 
voted to keeping alive the flame she had helped to create. What 
part was hers in the creation of Wag- 
ner’s great music dramas is the theme 
of the appreciation in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


“This poignant mark of self-efface- 
ment was almost the final demonstra- 
tion of a selflessness unexampled in 
the conjugal history of great geniuses 
not only for its completeness but for 
the momentousness of its results. 
Cosima dwelt with the voleanic Richard 
for almost twenty years, enduring not 
only the obloquy visited upon her by 
society for her treatment of von Biilow, 
but suffering the harsh tongue and the 
difficult humors of the terrible Titan 
whom she had elected to companion. 
She did little else but serve him. Not 
only did she bear him children when it 
was opprobrious to do so, but she stood 
between him and the world, in order 
that that world might be ineredibly 
enriched. She knew what sort of letter 
to write to a mad king, and what sort 
to a former mistress, and how to deal 
with publishers and artists and creditors 
and importunate intruders. She could 
discuss Greek tragedy with the Titan 
as competently as she could order the 
Titan’s meals and keep his children 
out of earshot. She knew that she was 
living with an incomparable genius, 
and that her first duty was to see that 
nothing interfered with the output of 
that unexampled brain. 

‘*So far as she could help it, nothing 
did. It is altogether likely that had 
it not been for Cosima’s sympathetic 
comprehension, her inflexible will, her 
utter selflessness, her practical aid, the world would not now 
possess ‘Die Meistersinger,’ ‘Siegfried,’ ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ and 
‘Parsifal,’ and that the theater on the hill would never have been 
built to stand as a symbol of beauty and aspiration for the solace 
of the mind of man.” 


The forty-seven years that she had guarded the Wagner 
tradition served to keep Wagner among the moderns. This 
is the angle presented in the New York World: 


“Tn the realm of things musical, one imagines that the chief 
result of Frau Cosima Wagner’s death will be to cut the last 
silken cord that bound the soul of her husband to this earth and 
set it winging off to Valhalla. Until now it certainly has hovered 
near the world we live in. For, in spite of the fact that Wagner 
has been dead these forty-seven years, most of us have persisted 
in regarding him as a ‘modern,’ as more modern, indeed, than 
most of the men who have followed him. Part of the evidence 
that convinced us of this, of course, consisted of his music 
dramas themselves, those prodigious works that blazed such a 
trail from the old to the new. Did Verdi, at least in his later 
years, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Rimsky-Korsakoff and lesser men 
follow that trail, using motifs to get order into musical ideas, 
elevating the orchestra into an integral part of the work, instead 
of using it merely as an accompanying instrument, seeking to 
blend story, singers and band into one unified whole? Then 
they did not follow it as far as he did. 

‘His works still seem fresher, in their freedom from the old 
conventional forms, than theirs. Only Strauss, for a long time, 
seemed to have gone further, and at that only because of the 
complexity of his technique, not because of the quality of his 
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inspiration. But part of the evidence, too, consisted of the 
amazing fact that Frau Cosima was still alive at Bayreuth. 
When people began to ask how Wagner was more modern than 
Ravel, Schénberg, Respighi, and such fellows, it became inecreas- 
ingly hard as the years went by to give effective answer. Yet 
the presence of Frau Cosima somehow seemed to prove that the 
thing must be so. A man can not be so very dead if his widow 
is still living. 

“But now Frau Cosima, at the ripe age of ninety-two, has 
died, and the whole outlook changes. Wagner is no longer 
a modern, to be wrangled about, but an immortal, to be studied 
with awe; he speaketh only to Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Brahms, and they speak only to God.” 


There was romance enough in Cosima’s life, and the geniuses 
by which her life was surrounded raised the plane of this romance. 
She was the daughter of Franz Liszt, and had become the wife 
of von Biilow before she met Wagner. Let the New York Times 
continue the story: 


‘“A youth spent in constant association with great music 
brought Cosima to her early twenties, and to her meeting with 
Hans von Biillow. The latter was a young man who had forsaken 
the legal career he had begun in order to follow his bent for music, 
and had become a pupil of Liszt. He and Cosima were married 
in 1857, and four daughters were born to them. They were 
apparently a congenial and happy couple. 

“Byen as a young woman, Cosima, was described as entirely 
without physical beauty, yet tremendously attractive. From 
her father she inherited her great hooked nose and sallow com- 
plexion. She was also described as tall and scrawny. But she 
was credited with great intellectual power, and Wagner himself 
considered her the most intellectual woman of her generation 
in all Europe. 

‘‘Bven in the early days of her first marriage, Frau von Bilow 
was under the spell of Wagner’s musical genius. However, her 
acquaintance at first was with his works rather than with the 
man. Her four daughters’ names, Senta, Elisabeth, Isolde and 
Eva, were all drawn from Wagner’s operas. 

“By a strange twist of events Wagner had been responsible 
for bringing Cosima and von Biilow together. He had sent the 
young lawyer, turned musician; to Liszt. And then, in 1864, 
von Biilow in turn was responsible for the chain of events which 
culminated in his wife’s leaving him for Wagner. Von Bilow 
had the task of arranging the first production of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ at. Munich. Frau von Biilow and her daughter went 
there in June, her husband following a month later. 

‘‘During this period a close friendship sprang up between 
Wagener and Cosima. Despite the great difference in their ages— 
Wagner was 51, Cosima still in her twenties—this feeling soon 
ripened into. love. Wagner was separated from his first wife, 
Minna Planer, at the time, while Mathilde Wesendonk, the other 
member of the trio of women who most influenced his career, 
had long since passed out of his life. In 1866 Wagner’s estranged 
wife died, and the same year, when he was forced to leave 
Munich for political reasons, Cosima and her daughters went 
with him to Venice. ; 

‘‘A son, Siegfried, was born to the couple in 1869. Von Biilow 
then had his own marriage annulled, and on August 25, 1870, 
Cosima was married to Wagner. There have been various stories 
as to the manner in which von Biilow accepted the situation. 
He forbore public comment, and -his attitude was magnanimous 
in the extreme, but he was a broken man. 

“Wagner was 57 at the time of this marriage. He died thirteen 
years later. That intervening period, however, marked the 
heydey of his career and the culmination of his suecess in the 
production of the ‘Ring’ eyele and of ‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth. 
It was in this that Cosima Wagner made her great contribution 
to his success, overseeing the extensive business affairs in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Wagner festival there, 
including the building of the Wagner Theater and their own villa. 
She was tireless, many said tyrannical and officious, in attending 
to even the minutest details of the productions, and at the same 
time providing a domestic background for the restless genius 
of her husband. 

“For more than two decades after her husband’s death, Frau 
Cosima shouldered the entire burden of producing the annual 
festival at Bayreuth. As their son, Siegfried, grew older, he 
assisted his mother, and by 1907 it was reported that she was 
about to retire and turn over the task to him. It was not until 
1912, however, that it was finally announced that she had re- 
tired completely.” 


At the Philharmonic concert on April 3, Mr. Toscanini, 
commemorative tribute to Frau Cosima Wagener, played t 
funeral march from ‘“‘Gotterdiammerung,’”’ on which Lawren 
Gilman of the The Herald Tribune comments: 

“Tt was plain that the audience was moved. Perhaps sc 
among them realized that the music they were hearing mig 
never have been written but for the remarkable woman i 
whose memory it was being played: that infinitely devote 
companion of a hampered genius to whose sympathy and ai 
the world is probably indebted for the completed Ring an 
‘Parsifal,’ and for that homely theater in the Bavarian hi 
where so reckless a conception of ideal beauty was set forth b 


a fanatic and cherished by an indomitable wife.” | 
i 


A TICKLISH PROFESSION 1 
4 


OULD YOU LIKE A JOB as a book-taster? 
\ \ ; By this is meant a ‘‘publisher’s reader”; one wh 
judges the manuscripts submitted for publicatior 
‘‘Most men and women for some reason regard themselve 
as good judges of what they read,” writes Frank Swinnertor 
the English novelist, who for a number of years was also” 
reader for an important firm of London publishers. But h 
points out that, however good they think their judgment,.; 
does not follow that it would be of value to a publisher. Eve 
the celebrated. Doctor Johnson, who was not given to sell 
depreciation, admitted, ‘‘My judgment, I have found, is 0 
certain rule as to the sale of a book.” 
For any who are curious to know how books come to have the 
being, and who passes in judgment upon manuscripts, Mi 
Swinnerton sets forth in The Publisher’s Weekly (New York 
the qualifications expected of this functionary: - ' 


“The publisher’s reader must have no vagaries. His prejudie 
must all be sunk when he takes up a manuscript. A dislike ¢ 
the author must not influence him: Neither may he allo 
himself the satisfaction of refusing a book which attacks 
idols. He must not have idols, in fact. He must combine ef 
thusiasm with calm; caution with boldness. He must be patien! 
wary, shrewd; he must know something upon every subjee 
he must be acquainted with all literatures, and, preferably 
with several languages. He must understand the book trad: 
must have a very easy familiarity with the work of all livin 
authors, so that he knows how they are ‘ranked’ by critics an 
how they are ‘rated’ by the libraries. He must himself be 
critic able to appreciate both the unfamiliar and the conver 
tional. And he must never make a mistake. 

“He is expected to spot a best seller at sight, and to di 
tinguish between work that is immature through excess ¢ 
genius and work that is crude through congenital incapacity 
He is to be a hack and an explorer, the brains of a publishin 
business, and the anonymous and frequently ill-paid servaz 
of his employers. At all times, in all circumstances, he shoui 
have his stethoscope prest close to the heart of the publi 
so as to know when that heart jumps a beat. If it jumps 
beat, or if the beat quickens or slackens, a change in literar 
fashion is imminent, and the professional reader must be read 


to anticipate any change of fashion, and ready to discount mer 
fluctuations of pulse.” 


If so far the man may seem to be a paragon, this is not th 
whole of the matter. He has an account to render: r 


“He must have the power to submit a clear and accurat 
précis of the book he has just read, and the skill to make h 
verdict upon that book convincing to any mind, however acut 
however wandering. If his employer is a good publisher, th 
report must be sueh—supposing the book to have any qualit 
at all—as to catch the publisher’s attention; if his employer - 
a bad publisher, even greater finesse is required. The read 
does not authoritatively decide; he suggests a decision. The r 
sponsibility for a rejection is usually his: the responsibility fc 
an acceptance will depend upon the ultimate success or failu 
of the book. | The publisher takes all credit for a success; in tk 
case of a failure he often calls for the reperusal of the repo. 
upon which acceptance was based. The report is likewis 
reperused if a rejected book achieves success in other hand 


For any of these events the publisher’s reader must b 
€ prepare 
He must be the true philosopher.” Eee 


RELIGION-AND+SOCIAL+*SERVICE 


SHALL IT BE DOLES OR JOBS? 


HRISTMAS! 
The ground blanketed in snow; the thermometer ten 
above zero! 

Gay shop windows filled with glittering tinsel, toys, good 
things to eat. 

Outside—they’re all outside, for they have no money in their 
pockets—from fifty to one hundred 
thousand men out of work. 

No Christmas for them. No Santa 
Claus for their children. 
Only hungry eyes 

stockings! 

“Oh God, for a job!” 

“What about it?’’ Senator James 
Couzens asked a group of his fellow 
citizens gathered at a banquet of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association 
in Detroit. He was speaking on 
the intermittent employment that 
scotehed the manufacturing centers 
last winter, on the problem of how 
to stabilize work and so to stabilize 
income. 

What about it, then? 
responsibility? 

The millionaire Senator and phi- 
lanthropist told his fellow citizens 
about it, as he puts his words down 
again in an article in The Survey 
Graphic, which brings up the tre- 
mendous problem of unemployment 
—a problem which William Green, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, tells the Senate, will result 
in a government dole or revolution 
unless it is solved. 


and empty 


Whose the 


Senator Couzens puts the re- 


sponsibility thus: 


Ewing Galloway photograph 


“JT do not charge you men with 
being inhuman. I charge you men 
with being careless, with being thoughtless of the results of 
your failure to solve this problem, and I have a right to charge 
it, because ten years ago I had the honor of being your Mayor 
when 150,000 men were laid off in a day by the snap of a finger 
at the command of industry and we, your city servants, were 
left to grapple with the situation; we were left to find a way to 
buy shoes and milk tickets, pay rent, and send children to school. 

“You passed it off like the water on a duck’s back. Government 
came to the relief. But you paid forit, however. You paid for it. 
You paid for it through the nose, through taxation, and you will 
continue to pay for it; believe me, you will pay for it, and you will 
pay for it in the most expensive way; you will pay for it through 
government, which is the most expensive way. J 

“You can prevent high taxes; you can prevent bureaucrats 
from interfering with the progress and the development of busi- 
ness; you can prevent officials from sending out forms by the 
bushel for you to fill out and return, if you will solve these prob- 
lems for yourselves. Government does not interfere with business 
until business itself has created the necessity.” 


Having repeated this warning for the benefit of industry at 
large, Senator Couzens remarks on the Bolshevist criticism of 
our capitalistic system: ‘‘We give everybody the opportunity 
for such criticism so long as we neglect the human factors that 


live by our capitalistic system. Those who profit by it, those who 
make money out of the efforts of human beings, have an obliga- 
tion to those human beings.”’ 

“We are our brothers’ keepers,’ Senator Couzens reminds us, 
tho he acknowledges that he is not a church-goer. He does not 
find fault with those who do go to church. But he does find fault 


HERE IT IS A DOLE: A FREE MEAL FOR UNEMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 


with ‘‘the man, church-goer or not, who employs labor to create 
wealth and luxury for himself, and neglects the workers when he 
finds it inconvenient to keep them on his pay-roll.”’ 

During the time he was in the motor-car business, Senator 
Couzens saw periods of depression come as one came last winter, 
when industry laid off thousands of men, millions of men. 

“Does that mean anything to you?”’ he asks of industry: 


“Toes it mean anything to you that 3,000,000 men with per- 
haps 15,000,000 people to support are out of work in the United 
States? Do you realize that the decreased purchasing power and 
the decreased consuming power of these people means anything 
to American business? Did it not accentuate the difficulty? 
Who ever heard of a person having a fever doing things to make 
the temperature go higher? Yet that is what American business 
has been doing. So long as we fail to stabilize production and 
employment, we are walking into trouble such as we have been 


in this winter.”’ 
Senator Couzens would like, then, to repeat to American 


employers generally what he said to the employers of Michigan: 


“This unemployment situation that enters into this winter’s 
depression is your fault; no one’s but yours. You could have 
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prevented it. You could have refrained from your high pressure 
salesmanship; your forcing luxuries upon people who are unable 
- 40 buy them, which you in your sane moments know they can 
never pay for. But you will say that aman ought to know enough 
not to buy these things. You will say that people must protect 
themselves. You will say that you can not help it if a man is 
foolish enough to buy beyond his means to pay. But I submit, 
gentlemen, that you are the ones who have forced upon-them 
these articles of luxury which people can not afford. You, 
through your high pressure salesmanship and your ambition and 
desire to keep up production to the sky, have forced upon millions 
of people in this country articles which 
they can never pay for. 

“‘T wonder if you really thought 
that this pyramiding of instalment 
sales up into the billions of dollars 
could keep up. Did you really think 
there was no stop to it? Did you 
really think that people would go on 
buying on the instalment plan for- 
ever and ever? You had a temporary 
glory, and you got some temporary 
benefit from it, but you are paying 
the price now. You will continue to 
pay the price every time you disobey 
sound economic laws; and I submit 
that it is unsound and uneconomic 
to foree upon people by the millions 
luxuries which you know they can 
not afford to pay for. 

“Gentlemen, we do not follow 
through. Weare all taught when we - 
play golf to follow through, but we 
are never taught to follow through on 
some of our economic policies. We 
are too anxious to grab the dollar of 
the day, and let posterity take care 
of itself; but we are overtaken by pos- 
terity before we get through. There 
isn’t any answer to that; you know 
it, and that is the reason, because you 
have known it, that you are to blame 
for not having taken cognizance of 
the fact; that is the reason we are in 
this state of affairs to-day. 

““T do not care how much propa- 
ganda is sent out, how many state- 
ments are issued that business is 
sound; I do not care how many bril- 
liant college professors and captains 
of industry issue statements that 
business is normal. Jam here to try, 
if I ean, from my experience and ob- 
servations to instil upon you men 
the necessity for recognizing sound 
economic principles and adhering to 
them; for stabilizing the income of the 
workers so that they can consume, for 
by that means only ean you stabilize 
business and have good business.”’ 


Stabilization of income must be accomplished by business, 
warns the Michigan Senator, or it will be accomplished by the 
Government “through unemployment insurance, through old 
age insurance and all the other sorts of insurance necessary to 
preserve human life.’ 

As some of the railroads, great utility companies, great manu- 
facturing concerns, have already done, says Senator Couzens, 


“It would be more human, and American employers would 
have an easier conscience, if they took enough earnings out of 
fat years to stabilize the income of the workers during the lean 
years. If every industry were to pay its men by the year instead 
of by the hour or the day, industry would find a way to stabilize 
its production so that it got its money’s worth. 

““Competent management finds a way to go through periods of 
depression, and it can find a way to help its workers through 
them. 

‘““Men are unthinking; they are careless, they are thoughtless 
about the results of their acts, but they are not heartless, and 
it is my hope, in presenting this matter as I have, that others will 
present it in such a way as will really wake up our consciences.” 


THE CONTINUING CHRIST 


By W. Russett Bowie 


AR, far away is Bethlehem, 
And years are long and dim 
Since Mary held the holy Child 
And angels sang to him: 
But still to hearts where love and faith 
Make room for Christ in them, 
He comes again, the Child from God, 
To find his Bethlehem. 


Beyond the sea is Galilee, 
And ways which Jesus trod, 
And hidden there are those high hills year. 
Where he communed with God; _~ 
Yet on the plains of common life 
Through all the world of men, 
The voice that once said, “Follow me,’ 


Speaks to our hearts again. 


Gethsemane and Calvary, 
And death and bitter loss, 

Are these but echoes drifting down 
From a forgotten cross? 

Nay, Lord, for all our living sins 
Thy cross is lifted up, 

And as of old we hear thee say, 
“Can ye too drink my cup?” 


O Life that seems so long ago, 
And yet is ever new, 

The fellowship of love with thee, 
Through all the years is true. 

O Master over death and time, 
Reveal thyself, we pray, 

And as before amongst thine own, 
So dwell with us today! 


—The Christian Century, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE STILL LEADS 


T IS A COMMONPLACE that the Bible is the world’s 
| best seller. ‘ 

Yet it is found worth repeating when there is so much 
repetition of tales of doubt engulfing the world. 

The sale of Bibles and Testaments in the United States in 
1929 amounted to 14,000,000 copies. For the entire world, the 
total is estimated at 36,500,000. These estimates are from 
statistics of the American Bible So- 
ciety and leading publishers of Bibles 
—pretty convincing evidence, we are 
told, that the world is still vastly 
interested in religion. 

But this is not all the evidence. 

According to Edward 8. Mills, 
President of the National Association 
of Book Publishers, and head of 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, ashe is quoted in the New York 
Times: 


“Another evidence of universal 
coneern with religious problems is the 
large number of religious books issued 
by American publishing houses each 


“Of the 10,187 new books and new 
editions issued in the United States 
during 1929, 806 were religious books. 
» | The only two groups which exceeded 
religious publications were fiction, 
which totaled 2,142, and children’s 
books, totaling 931. 

“Biography, which is recognized 
as one of the most popular classes of 
literature at the moment, totaled 738 
in 1929, sixty-eight less than the 
religious book total. 

“Tn the last five years 4,316 religious 
books have been published, and re- 
ligious titles have been either second 
or third on the list of classifications 
each year. It is interesting to 
note that in 1920 and 1910 religious 
books stood fourth on the list; in 
1900, sixth.” 


“Men and women, one must con- 
elude from such statistics, never 
before gave so much attention to 
religion as at present,’’ observes the 
Buffalo Courier. ‘‘They may turn 
more than formerly from this or that 
form of religion, but religion itself 
engages their thoughts more seriously than ever.” 

And in the opinion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


/ 


“It is equally evidenced that interest in religion is still keen 
and universal, a fact confirmed by the high place accorded to 
religious books in general among the year’s publications. Fic- 
tion exceeded their total, and also books for children, but re- 
ligious literature stands ahead of biography and many other 
popular forms of reading. 

“Back of these figures is the greater reality of a human need 
and appetite. 

“Above all other problems, man is concerned to know his own 
soul and to determine his responsibility to the source of life and 
his own spiritual destiny. He seeks to weave all his experi- 
ences into the pattern of these mysteries, and to find faith, if he 
can, in a purpose which directs his life. 


“While these needs endure, it is idle and superficial to talk of ~ 


the failure of religion, for religion is much less a matter of 
ereeds than of human conscience and conduct, and of the earnest 
seeking after light and guidance. And the book which has 
counseled and comforted so many generations of men is still the 
chief of all sources to which men go for help.” 


= 


makes a Chrysler a Chrysler! 
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cy something which 


HERE is a certain thrilling something about Chrysler performance that one 


never senses or enjoys in any other car. It is “something” and yet somehow 
everything. It is the spirit and sure stride of Chrysler speed. It is the gliding sensation 


of Chrysler smoothness. It is the electric aliveness of Chrysler pick-up. The 


“ answer, of course, is Chrysler engineering. F=@ With new, roomier bodies of dread- 


nought construction; with new, bigger, more powerful high-compression engines— 
and, in the “77” and “70” with Down-Draft carburetion, together with the sensational 
Multi-Range 4-speed transmission and gear shift—these latest Chryslers farther out- 
distance all attempts to equal Chrysler performance. And besides, there is more 
style in Chrysler beauty, just as there is more go in Chrysler power and more stop in 
Chrysler brakes—internal-expanding, weatherproof hydraulics, the safest brakes 
known to automobile science. Get a personal experience at the wheel — and 


you will realize with full conviction why a Chrysler inspires a pride all its own. 
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There is a Chrysler for 
every purse and every need 
from 
$795 to $3575 


ible Sy 
9 body styles, $1625 to $1825 


sEhes/ Ow 
7 body styles, $1295 to $1545 


The “66” 
6 body styles, $995 to $1095 


New Chrysler Six 
5 body styles, $795 to $845 


The Imperial 
8 body styles, $2995 to $3575 


oe 


GHRYSLER 37/7 ROYAL COUPE 
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SCIENCE+AND+v INVENTION 


PROSPECTING BY SYNTHETIC EARTHQUAKE 


ABY EARTHQUAKES, CREATED BY DYNAMITE, 
send waves through solid rock and earth to guide the 
up-to-date prospector for oil and ore. 

By measuring the speed of these waves, he gets an idea of 
the character of the strata through which they have passed, 


Photographs by courtesy of The Hercules Mixer (Wilmington, Del.) 


A SYNTHETIC EARTHQUAKE 


and acts accordingly. The days of burros, hazel wands, and 
‘“‘doodlebugs”’ are left behind, and the petroleum industry alone, 
we are told by Thomas D. Darlington, in The Hercules Mixer 
(Wilmington, Del.), has been put a century ahead by these 
new methods. Writes Mr. Darlington: 


“For hundreds of years prospectors have scoured remote 
vastnesses and scratched the earth’s surface with eager picks. 
Tunnels, shafts, and drill-holes have probed her depths. Now 
comes the new prospector to seek the earth’s treasures and 
log her strata by methods which scarcely scratch the ground. 

““Modern geophysical methods direct with exactitude the 
efforts of the producers of minerals and oil. Electricity, radio, 
the seismograph, the torsion balance, dynamite, and photographie 
films are tools in the hands of the modern explorer of the earth’s 
structure. 

“The geophysical engineer is the up-to-date prospector. 
To the comparatively recent ‘grubstaked, lucky boy’ prospec- 
tor, he bears the same relation as the modern specialist does 
to the old-time herb doctor. 

“Tt is in the search for ore bodies or petroleum strata in 
virgin territory that geophysical methods stand ‘preéminent. 
There are several different ‘schools’ using as many different 
methods. One group makes its determinations by measuring 
the ‘electrical resistivity’ of different structures. Another 
group measures minute differences in gravitational pull by 
means of a ‘torsion balance.’ In the oil fields, however, there 
has been a wide application of the ‘seismograph.’ 

“The ‘seismic’ method, which involves the measurement of 


synthetic earthquakes created by dynamite, is one of the most 
popular forms of present-day prospecting. All manner of 
geological exploration is now carried on with explosives and 
the new vibration-recording instruments. 

“During the war seismographs were used to locate big guns. 
The recoil was transmitted through the ground as elastic shock 
waves. Little was known of the speeds attained by these waves 
in different formations; consequently many errors crept into 
the calculations. The war served seismic science in securing a 
wider distribution of information about its processes. 

“From these processes, however, evolved the amazingly 
accurate present-day system of logging geological structures 
from the surface. 

‘‘Great secrecy attended the methods by which the first 
commercial geophysical work was carried on. To-day, how- 
ever, large companies offer complete seismic-research services, 
and several of the oil companies have their own staffs in the 
field with explosives and instruments.” 


In the Gulf Coast region the application of seismic prospect- 
ing is particularly favorable, we are told. The great salt domes 
may readily be located by seismograph. The nature of the 
deposits and the density of the strata govern the speed at which 
the shock waves travel from the point of explosion to the in- 
struments. Says the writer: 

“Let us suppose that a California oil company wishes to 
explore a certain territory. No one has yet succeeded in showing 
the actual presence of oil, but there has been great success in 
determining the next best thing—favorable structure. 

“In former years costly drilling campaigns were instituted. 
To-day the geophysicists arrive on the ground in trucks equipped 
with seismograph and recorder. Additional trucks bring dyna- 
mite and shooting equipment. 

“The system frequently used in California is to set up the 
recording instruments and fire lines of shots over the territory 
to be surveyed, systematically covering the whole area. The 


WHERE EARTH SHOCKS ARE RECORDED 
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People who are under par 
need this living food .. . 


OCTOR GEORGES FAROY... 
specialist in diseases of the digestive 
tract... Physician of the Paris Hospitals 
... author of the famous “Digestive Ther- 
apeutics”... This great physician says:— 
“Fresh yeast is a food—a living food. 
It increases gastric and intestinal secre- 
tions. It aids digestion. It overcomes 
constipation. By checking intestinal poi- 
sons it is useful in treating furunculosis 
(boils), pimples, etc. 


“Yeast is very rich in vitamin B, which 
nourishes the body cells. Irradiated, it 
contains great quantities of the ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D, so important in building strong 
bones and teeth. 


“Yeast is a valuable food for people 
who are under par.” 


[2 


Make this remarkable stimulating food 
your spring tonic! Benefit from the two 
precious vitamins (B and D) in which 
every cake abounds. Eat three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. At grocers, 
restaurants, soda fountains. Directions on 


the label. 


OrHeEeR Wor.p-FAmous AUTHORITIES SAY: 


Pror. Dr. Apo.r Cuuss, internationally known 
authority on nutrition, states, “Yeast is a food 
endowed by Nature far beyond most others with 
power to guard the health of man.” 


Dr. Jutius Crrron, Berlin metabolism expert, says, 
“Run-down people often become completely changed 
after yeast has been added to their diet.” 


Dr. Pitratuca, physician to the aristocracy of 
Spain, declares, “Yeast stimulates the glands and 
has a general tonic effect. Its use will banish 
constipation, renew appetite, aid digestion,” 


says PHYSICIAN 
OF THE HOSPITALS 
OF PARIS 


‘‘My doctor advised yeast 
when I was run-down’’ 


‘IT was very weak,’’ writes MISS ALICE 
ELSON of Chicago. ‘‘My digestion was 
miserable. My doctor advised Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, which improved my ap- 
petite, digestion and energy.’’ 


© 1930, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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dynamite is detonated electri- 
eally and the exact moment of 
its detonation recorded on a 
moving film; an instant later 
the earth tremors reach the 
seismograph and are recorded. 
Some of the tremors go down 
into the earth and travel along 
lower strata. These latter may 
reach the receiving apparatus 
before the waves which travel 
along the surface of the ground. 

‘Surface material usually 
transmits vibrations more slow- La 
ly than the underlying shales. ze 
At some spot on the surface 
both sets of waves will arrive 
at thesame time. The distance of these spots from the receptor 
determines the depth of the shale-strata below the surface. 

“The seismic method is used in Texas and the Gulf Coast 
region in a slightly different way. When it is desired to explore 
a given territory, several acres near the center of it are leased 
to be used as the shooting ground; the damage to the terrain is 
confined to this space. The Gulf Coast companies make use of 
a short-wave radio-transmitter. Observation parties are in 
constant touch with the shooting ground, and a radio signal in- 
dicates the instant of firing the charge. 

“The most favorable structure for the accumulation of oil 
in this region is a salt dome. Observations are taken at points 
radiating from the shooting ground, and the following data 
are recorded on the moving film of the seismograph: the instant 
of the explosion, the time taken for the sound of the explosion 
to be heard, and the time passage before the arrival of the 
shock wave. 

“Tf nothing more than the usual clays lie between the ob- 
server and the shooter, the velocity of the wave is usually in 
the neighborhood of 6,000 feet per second. If a much greater 
speed is observed, the chances are that the wave has passed 
through a salt-dome formation, and the oil company imme- 
diately begins the work of leasing the land. A very fair propor- 
tion of the structures located by seismic prospecting have 
proved to be oil-bearing. It is estimated that the petroleum 
industry on the Gulf Coast has been advanced by one hundred 
years through the disclosures already made by these methods.” 


THE CAMEL’S WATER-STORAGE SYSTEM 


HE CAMEL KEEPS HIS WATER-SUPPLY, not 
directly in his stomach, as is usually asserted, but in 
a battery of cells closely connected with that organ. 
How this is done is described in Kosmos (Stuttgart) by a 
contributor signing himself ‘‘Dr. G. V.,’”’ relying on the recent 
investigations of Pyeraft, an English zoologist. We read: 


‘“How is it possible for the camel to live so long without 
drinking? This question has been for a long time the subject 
of animated discussion. According to Nolde, Arabian camels 
at hard labor may even go with- 
out drinking for twenty-five days 
in winter, and five days in sum- 
mer. In the western Sahara cam- 
els are watered only when a 
spring is reached, which may 
involve a wait of twelve days. 

“Hor a long time it was as- 
sumed that during dry periods 
the stomach serves the camel 
as a reservoir. This may be 
read over and over again in 
descriptions of desert travel, 
which tell us that even when 
the last drop of water has been 
consumed travelers parched 
with thirst may still findin the 
camel’s stomach a supply of the 
longed-for moisture. But, strange 
to say, the oft-reported capacity 
of the camel to store water in 
its stomach has again and again 
been questioned, and recently an English zoologist, W. P. 
Pyeraft, has scientifically studied this problem.” 


Mr. Pyeraft has found that the camel’s stomach may indeed 
store considerable quantities of water, and that this is accom- 


plished by means of special, chamber-like structures, which 


A CAMEL’S STOMACH 


WHERE THE CAMEL STORES HIS WATER-SUPPLY 


open into the interior of the» 
stomach, and, we read: 


‘When the camel drinks 
water, the ‘water-chambers’ of 
its stomach fill; and while they 
always appear wide open in a 
dead animal, in a live one, as 
soon as they are filled, they 
are closed tight by the con- 
traction of ring-shaped fibers 
that surround their orifices. 

“In this manner a consider- 
able amount of water—accord- 
ing to Pyeraft, several quarts 
—may be stored in a camel’s 
stomach, and this internal 
‘watering-place’ enables the camel to live for days without 
any water-supply from outside.” 


HOW COMMON THINGS WORK—X 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: THE HOT-AIR FURNACE 


HE HOT-AIR FURNACE is still widely used. 
Partly for economy, partly because it provides 
fresh heated air, instead of heating the indoor air 
over and over. 
But it has its problems, and must be handled rightly to get the 
results. 
Helpful advice is found in Prof. Frederick A. Osborn’s “‘ Physies 
of the Home’”’ (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York). He 
writes: 


“The hot-air furnace’s chief advantages are the low cost of 
installation, the combination of heating and ventilation, the 
quickness and ease with which the system responds to sudden 
changes in the outside temperature. Some of the disadvantages 
are: cost of operation, the leakage of fuel gases into the air supply, 
and the difficulty of heating the windward side of the house. The 
first objection can be largely controlled by the type of furnace 
and the reheating of at least a part of the used air. The leakage 
of gas is greatly reduced by proper firing. The difficulty of heat- 
ing certain rooms on the windward side can be largely overcome 
by having two outside air-ducts, one on either side of the house, 
arranged with dampers for closing either one or both, and by 
taking some of the air supply from the rooms. 

““A furnace having a somewhat larger air-heating capacity 
than the size of the house actually requires has usually been 
found to be more economical of coal. It will permit larger vol- 
umes of air moving at slower velocities, thus making unneces- 
sary the forcing of the fire, which is wasteful. The modern hot- 
air furnace may deliver as much as 75 per cent. of the heat units 
in the coal to the rooms, tho its efficiency is usually somewhat 
less—40 to 50 per cent.” 


Says A. C. Willard, in an article on ‘‘Heating the Home with 
Warm Air” in ‘Heating the 
American Home” (Good House- 
keeping, New York): 


“The circulation of air in the 
house takes place automatically 
in accordance with the well- 
known natural law that since cool 
airis heavier than warm air it will 
fall or flow downward through the 
house and the return air-duct to 
the bottom of the furnace casing, 
while the warm air at the same 
time rises through the easing, 
leaders, and stacks to supply heat 
to the rooms above the furnace. 
Since the force which produces 
this circulation is very small, all 
the warm-air pipes as well as the 
return air-duct must be as short 
and direct as possible, without 
; sharp turns or abrupt changes in 
section. _The operation of a warm-air system will be seriously 
affected if too-small and too-long pipes are used, or if changes in 
the velocity and direction of the air flow are made abruptly. 
Painstaking attention to these details and the elimination of fric- 
tion and turbulence in the piping system are more than justified 
when laying out and installing one of these plants.”’ 


%: 


A MODERN 


Many progressive hotels now fill their 
with music—yours to enjoy by simply switching 
on the loud speaker in your room. 

Western Electric Public Address System en- 
ables a single orchestra to be heard in every room 
desired. And the same system—hooked up with 
a radio receiver or with the Western Electric 
Music Reproducer — distributes through the 
building broadcast programs or music from 
phonograph records. 


walls 
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IDEA MADE POSSIBLE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC 


In large meeting rooms this Public Address 
equipment makes all seats good. Even though you 
sit in the last row you hear every word as clearly 
as though up front. Schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, amusement parks and airports are using 
this system to widen the range of hearing. 

This equipment, in refinement of workmanship, 
tonal quality and reliability, reflects the experi- 
ence gained by Western Electric in 50 years of 
telephone making. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR ELECTRIC Company 


MADE 
BY THE MAKERS 
OF YOUR 
TELEPHONE 


il 
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“THE DAY OF THE BIG RAIN” 


HIS WAS JANUARY 14 LAST, when rain was falling 

all over the United States, from Maine to California, 

and from Canada to the Gulf—a very unusual occurrence. 

What circumstances brought about the ‘“‘Day of the Big 
Rain’? asks Current Science (Columbus, Ohio). What causes 


any rainy day? It ex- 


plains: A —- 


“Through the ocean of 
air, at the bottom of which 
we live, move great eddies. 

“These great whirls of 
the atmosphere are several 
hundred miles across, and 
because of the rotation of 
the earth, they move from 
west to east at the rate of 
about 500 miles a day. 

“Their circular motion 
is from right to left, in the 
opposite direction to the 
hands of a clock. In the 
lands south of the equator 
these movements are re- 
versed, as the eddies travel 
from east to west, and 
turn in the same direction 
as the clock’s hands. 

“There are two kinds of these great eddies. In one of them, 
the air near the center is rushing upward. The winds, therefore, 
blow toward the center from all sides. 

“They suck up moisture from the ground, the streams, the 
leaves of plants; then, as this water vapor is carried upward 
into the chilly heights it condenses into clouds. If these become 
too heavy, it is possible that rain or snow may follow. 

“Barometers on the ground that measure the weight of air 
will record less than the usual air-pressure at the base of these 
uprising columns. Such an eddy, then, is called ‘a low’; the 
meteorologist calls it ‘a eyelone,’ which is Greek for ‘a whirl- 
around.’ Altho the word ‘cyclone’ is sometimes used in this 
country to mean a terrific wind-storm, such storms are more 
properly called ‘tornadoes.’ 

“The other kind of eddy is one in which the air in the center 
rushes downward, and the winds blow out from the center in 
all directions. At the bottom of this column the barometer will 
record more than the usual air-pressure; such an eddy is there- 
fore called ‘a high.’ ‘Anti-cyclone’ is the meteorologist’s name. 
Cool air from above will lower the earth’s temperature at its 
surface; what little moisture may be brought from the heights 
will be easily held as invisible vapor by the atmosphere that 
becomes warmer as it falls. Bright, cool weather travels with 
the ‘high.’ 

“On January 14 a huge ‘low’ centered over northern Illinois, 
and winds rushed toward it all the way from Florida, the Atlantic, 
Canada, and the Rockies. Over Nevada another ‘low’ hung. 
A small ‘low’ covered southern Texas. There was no room 
between them for any ‘highs,’ hence the clouds poured their 
moisture—solid, flaky in the north; liquid and round in the south 
—upon the ground in a solid sheet from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The only spots of fair weather were underneath a ‘high’ 
just leaving the New England coast, another just entering via 
the Puget Sound, a belt along the Mexican border, and the 
Florida peninsula, where another ‘high’ lingered in the orange 
groves. 

‘“All the rest was rain! 

““Tt was, indeed, the ‘Day of the Big Rain,’ and will be long 
remembered, at least by the experts of the Weather Bureau.” 


HOW TO TAKE MEDICINE—Wide variation in the size of 
teaspoons and tablespoons suggests to the Drug Trade Bureau 
of Public Information a caution te the public in using these 
devices for measuring doses of liquid medicines. We read in its 
News Bulletin (Newark, N. J.): 


“For a few cents the family medicine-chest can be supplied 
with a graduated ‘medicine glass,’ thus avoiding possible ‘over- 
doses’ or ‘under-doses’ in the administration of medicines. 
This warning is one of a series of suggestions relating to the 
handling and administration of medicines in the home, issued 
in connection with the observance of First-Aid Week. Other 
suggestions are as follows: 

“Never take medicine in the dark. 


A COUNTRY-WIDE 


“Always look at the label and read the directions before taking 


a dose of medicine. 

“‘Never increase the dose or take it more frequently without 
consulting your physician. 

“Pour from the bottle with label upward. This keeps the 
label clean and legible. 

“‘Never take medicine originally intended for others; the drugs 
it contains may be en- 
tirely unsuited for your 
conditicn, and be actually 
harmful. 

“Capsules, pills, and 
tablets should always be 
ze taken with a few swallows 

of water, unless otherwise 
directed by your physician. 

“‘Keep medicines out of 
reach of children. 

“Keep capsules, pillsand 
tablets in a dry place— 
moisture may spoil them. 

‘“Always keep medicine 
bottles, boxes, jars or tubes 
tightly corked or tops se- 
curely on. 

“Keep ointments and 
salves securely closed, and 
in a cool place. 

“Never interchange tops 
or covers on pill or powder 

boxes if they bear directions regarding use. Dangerous results 
may occur. 

“After using an eye-water in an eye-cup, do not pour it back 
into the bottle, as this is apt to contaminate the preparation.”’ 


DAILY WEATHERMAP 
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NEW PLANET RESEMBLES EARTH. 


HE NEW PLANET RESEMBLES THE EARTH 

and the other inner planets in size and brightness 

more nearly than it does its huge closer neighbors, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, Dr. John Q. Stewart, 
Princeton astronomer, tells Science Service. 

Black as coal, nearly as dense as iron, twice as dense as the 
heaviest earthly surface rocks—so Dr. Stewart’s estimates 
reveal the new planet. Because of the great pull of gravity, 
a man there could jump less than half as far as he could here 
on the earth. Says the Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington) : 


“From the observations showing the planet to be of the 
fifteenth magnitude, and the prediction of Professor Lowell 
that it would have about seven times the mass of the earth, Dr. 
Stewart has made a preliminary calculation of some of the 
planet’s characteristics. 

““The planet is very faint,’ he said. ‘At the same distance 
from the sun and earth, Neptune would be about sixty times 
brighter. Only Mercury and Mars would be fainter. Either 
Lowell’s predicted mass is not strictly correct or the planet is 
very dense or very black.’ 

“Dr. Stewart’s tentative results make the planet’s density 
between six and seven times that of water; its diameter 14,000 
miles; its angular diameter about a twenty-five-hundredth the 
apparent diameter of the moon; the force of gravity on its sur- 
face more than twice that of the earth, so that with a spring 
balance a 150-pound man would weigh something like 325 
pounds on the planet. He also estimates that it reflects about 
4 per cent. of the light falling on it, so that it would be little 
brighter than a coal pile.” 


This interesting comparison is made by The Science News- 
Letter (Washington) : 


‘““A eranberry placed three and a quarter miles from a globe 
two feet in diameter makes a model of the new planet in relation 
to the sun. Mercury, innermost planet, would be represented 
by a mustard seed eighty-two feet from the two-foot globe 
representing the sun; Venus by a pea at 142 feet; the earth by a 
little larger pea at 215 feet; Mars by a grain of corn at 327 feet; 
the asteroids by 1,500 or more grains of dust and sand seattered 
in a circle about 700 feet away; Jupiter by an orange at a quarter 
of a mile; Saturn by a small orange at two-fifths of a mile; 
Uranus by a cherry at one and one-quarter mile. The nearest 
star would be represented by a globe a foot or more in diameter 
at 7,500 miles. ’’ - 
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HERE’S nothing quite so appetizing as the 

cheery aroma of coffee—nothing quite so 

satisfying as its rich, full flavor. To sniff its 
fragrance, to sip its spicy richness, is little short 
of a benediction and a blessing. 

And it is a blessing you need never forego. If 
the caffein in coffee has robbed you of sleep— 
if it has affected your nerves or your digestion, 
now you can have a genuine, delicious coffee 
from which 97% of the caffein has been removed. 

It is Sanka Coffee. From Sanka Coffee are 


M ] C {ft J gone all of caffein’s effects—but in it still 
m olree: remains all of coffee’s cheering fragrance 
es ° ° and satisfying flavor. 

Yield to its tempting fragrance- 
Full of coffee’s old-time goodness! 
’ One single cup of Sanka Coffee will prove 
without Jear eat that caffein adds nothing to coffee’s tempt- 

without regret! 


ing aroma—to its delightful flavor. One 
single cup of Sanka Coffee will yield that 
same immediate sense of satisfaction other 
coffees gave you—for that comes, not from caffein, 
but from the warmth and flavor of the drink itself. 
Sanka Coffee is delicious—uncommonly deli- 
cious. And it should be. For it is a blend of the 
choicest Central and South American coffees 
grown. Nothing is added—nothing but caffein 
is removed. Coffee experts recognize that no other 
blend is finer in quality, in flavor or in aroma. 
Thousands of eminent physicians here and 
abroad endorse Sanka Coffee whole-heartedly. 
They recommend it to patients who cannot drink 
other coffees because of caffein’s effects upon 
sleep, nerves or digestion. 


Satisfaction—or your money back 
Your grocer carries Sanka Coffee—ground or in 
the bean—in pound cans that preserve its fresh- 
ness and its fragrance. He sells it on this money- 
back basis: “If, after a thorough trial, you are 
not fully satisfied, simply return what’s left, and 
we'll cheerfully refund the full purchase price.” 

Produced by Sanka Coffee Corporation,< 1 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Get a pound of 
Sanka Coffee today at your grocer’s and enjoy the 
delights of coffee—with none of caffein’s penalties. 


© 19308. C. CORP 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


Drink Sanka Coffee and Sleep ! 


t 


WITH O7% OF THE 
% OF 
x CAFFEIN REMOVE? 4 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink it at 
night. It won’t keep you awake. Next morning 
you'll know, from actual experience, that you've 
discovered a delicious coffee you can enjoy morn- 
ing, noon and night—without regret! 
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THE POISON IN “POISON LIQUOR” 


T IS ALWAYS THERE, for its name is alcohol. 
Some ‘“‘bootleg’’ liquor contains other poisons, due to 
crude distillation or to substances used in “‘denaturing,”’ 
but they are usually in such small quantities that the drinker 
who took enough to kill him would be dead from alcoholism long 
before he was poisoned by anything else. 

These, at least, are the conclusions of Dr. R. N. Harger, 
writing in The Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association 
(Fort Wayne). In his view all liquor is ‘‘poison liquor,” if one 
takes enough of it. 

Exeessive drinking has always caused deaths, but Dr. Harger 
believes that Prohibition has cut this mortality about in half. 
He writes: 


“e 


“very few days the newspapers carry stories regarding some- 
one who has died from what they eall ‘poison liquor.’ They are 
circulated widely by the drys in order to frighten thirsty souls, 
and they are just as assiduously used by the wets in order to 
diseredit Prohibition. 

“The public has accepted these stories pretty generally as 
being correct, and some physicians appear to believe that these 
deaths are due to poison in the liquor. 

‘According to available statistics, the number of deaths in 
the United States from liquor last year amounted to about 
4,700. It is larger than the death-rate from many minor dis- 
eases. Its annual toll is more than half as great as from typhoid 
fever, and two-thirds as high as from diphtheria. It would 
seem that this problem merits some attention on the part of 
the medical profession. 

“We accordingly ask ourselves, ‘What is the poison in ‘‘ poison 
liquor’’?’ 

“T have analyzed quite a number of samples of liquor which 
have caused death or have produced toxic symptoms. More- 
over, there are plenty of other figures available. Analyses show 
that present-day illicit liquor may be divided into three classes: 
first, liquor that is imported into this country; second, liquor 
made in this country under rather crude conditions; and third, 
industrial alcohol, partly denatured and diverted to beverage 
use. Let us see what poison could be present in each of these 
classes. 

“First, the imported liquor. It is made under approved con- 
ditions, aged properly, and, therefore, should contain no poison. 
But that so-called ‘good liquor’ can kill if taken in sufficient 
quantity is well known. 

“The second class is the so-called ‘moonshine’ liquor. It 
may contain poisons from the original mash, which would not 
be present under standard methods of manufacture. There 
are two such poisons, fusel oil and acetaldehyde. Long before 
the drinker would get a fatal dose of fusel oil he would be killed 
by the ethyl alcohol. Acetaldehyde presents a somewhat 
similar case. 

“‘Of the three classes of bootleg liquor, that which is made 
from partially denatured alcohol presents the most complicated 
situation. There are two kinds of denatured alcohol. The 
first one is termed completely denatured, and can be pur- 
chased at any filling station or paint store. It contains wood 
alcohol together with some kerosene. However, the fact seems 
to be that at the present time very little bootleg liquor contains 
any methyl alcohol. 

“The bootleggers are now afraid of it. Government statis- 
tics show that for every person who dies of methyl or de- 
natured alcohol about twenty die from liquor containing no 
methyl] alcohol. 

“The second class of denatured alcohol is partially denatured. 
Each particular industry requiring aleohol may have its alcohol 
denatured in a certain way suitable for its own manufacturing 
processes, and at the present time the list of formulas for specially 
denatured alcohol numbers about fifty, employing for this 
purpose some eighty chemicals, all the way from earbolic acid 
and nicotin to arnica and oil of cloves. Most of the chemicals 
used as special denaturants are removed easily by distillation, 
so that few of them actually get into illicit liquor. Furthermore, 
a consumer drinking them without purification at all will be 
killed by the ethyl alcohol present before he gets a fatal dose 
of the denaturant. : 

“By elimination we can arrive at only one conclusion, and it 
is that ethyl alcohol is about the only substanee which can ac- 
count for these deaths. 

“Tf these deaths are due to ethyl alcohol, then victims should 
have in their bodies at the time of death the concentration of 
ethyl alcohol which is known to kill. This is exactly what has 
been found. The coroner’s chemists of New York and Chicago 


have each published a large number of analyses in cases of this 
sort, and their figures show that in practically every sudden 
death from liquor the body of the victim contained enough 
ethyl alcohol to account for his demise. My own experience is en- 
tirely in accord with this view. ; 

“At this point you would perhaps like to ask the following 
question: Granting that ethyl alcohol will produce death in some 
cases, still, why is it that there has been such an increase in deaths 
from liquor since Prohibition? The answer is that there were 
actually more deaths from liquor in the ‘good old days’ before 
Prohibition. 

“The other day the newspapers stated that 30,000 people 
had died from alcoholism in the ten years since Prohibition. 
That is probably about correct, but had they taken the trouble 
to examine the similar ten-year period preceding Prohibition, 
they would have found almost double chat number of liquor 
deaths. 

“Since most of the present-day American liquor is ‘hard 
liquor,’ the surprizing thing is that there are not more deaths 
from it. 

‘‘When we consider all available evidence, we must conclude 
that the poison in ‘poison liquor’ is usually ethyl alcohol, the 
very thing that gives the ‘kick’ to the liquor. It would seem 
that so-called ‘good liquor’ becomes ‘poison liquor’ if the 
concentration in the consumer exceeds five or six parts per 
thousand.”’ 


WE GROW FASTEST IN SPRING 


UST LIKE THE WILD FLOWERS; finds a Swedish 
physiologist, Dr. Gustav Nylin. 
This season, however, does not add most rapidly to 


our weight. We put on weight fastest in late autumn 


and winter. 

Thus, when we gain in height, we slow up in weight, and 
vice versa. Dr. Nylin’s account of his studies is thus reviewed 
in The British Medical Journal (London): 


“His measurements were made with the greatest care, by 
standardized apparatus, on Jarge groups of school children in 
Spinga and Stockholm. 

‘All sorts of difficulties arose almost at once—for example, 
in settling the exact time of day for the measurements, for it 
had been observed by previous workers that boys will show a 
decline in height of about half an inch during the day, regaining 
this amount completely by next morning. However, Dr. Nylin 
was able to get round such possible sources of error, and his 
statistical methods appear to have been most elaborate. His 
results reveal a definite periodicity of growth in children during 
the year. The height increase showed a well-marked maximum 
over the period of March to May, a smaller but distinct maxi- 
mum during November to January, and two minimal periods— 
September to November and January to March. On the 
whole, weight increase varied inversely with the height increase, 
a maximal period of height increase being associated with a 
minimal period in weight increase, and vice versa. ”’ 


The oxygen capacity of the blood also shows a periodicity, 
with a minimum during "the dark period of the year, and 
a maximum during the light period. These relations between 
the sun’s rays and increase in growth were made the object 
of a special experiment in which two groups of children were 
irradiated with ultra-violet light. Says the reviewer: 


“Tt appeared from these that irradiation tends to stimulate 
the height increase but retard the weight increase, but the 
results of such experiments have to be very carefully interpreted 
in terms of the exact periods of the year during which they take 
place. Seeking for the causes of all these variations, Dr. Nylin 
divided possible factors into outside and inside. Among the for- 
mer are food, school, and climate. The difficulties of assessing 
these various possible causes are very great. The question of 
milk and its influence on the growth of school children is given 
full consideration, and many interesting observations bearing 
on the question of climatic conditions are put forward and 
discust. Dr. Nylin is, on the whole, against the view that 
periodical variations in growth are due to variations in the 
water content of the body, and, while admitting the importance 
of sunlight for growth, he points out that his findings of a 
period of maximum increase in height during the winter months 
November to January are against such a connection. On the 
whole, he is inclined to consider that internal factors are of more 
importance, but that these are affected by varying external 
factors, of which the most active is light.” %, 


AMOS ’N ANDY: THE AIR’S FIRST COMIC STRIP 


if OW, LISTEN, ANDY, lemme tell yo’ sumpin’. If 
yo’ wanna come out heah and sit down in this taxi- 
cab, just remember one thing—dat when de time comes 
fo’ yo’ to git sumpin’ to eat tonight, yo’ ain’t goin’ have no money 
to git it wid. I ain’t goin’ lend yo’ a cent, yo’ hear dat?”’ 

““Now listen, Amos. 

“Well, I glad to heah yo’ say dat cause I done got yo’ another 
job.” ; 
““Whut yo’ mean, 
‘yo’ done got me an- 
‘other job?” 
‘“T been ovah theah 
talkin’ to de man in 
the shippin’ depart- 
ment in one o’ dese 
heah stores an’ 
goin’ give us ten cents 
japiece to deliver pack- 
ages from now till 
Christmas, an’ I just 
wanna tell yo’ dat yo’ 
got de job.” 

leant. vot lo 
job.” 

“Git in dat taxi- 
cab. We goin’ drive 
oveh to de store and 
start deliverin’ pack- 


Bizness is bad in de taxicab bizness.”’ 


he’s 


ages right now. Come 
on!”’ 

“Wait a minute.” 

“Don’t gimme no 
back talk. Git in dat 
automobile.” 
Need we say who is 
speaking? 

Tf there be any of our readers who do not know, it is Amos 
‘nm’ Andy in one of their nightly dialogues—Amos ’n’ Andy of 
the Fresh Air Taxicab Company, Incorpulated, the air’s first 
comic strip. 

Their familiar phrases, “‘I’ze regusted,’’ “Sho, sho!”’ and 
“Check and double check,’ are known, loved, and followed by 
probably hundreds of thousands of radio fans all over the coun- 
try. So are their associates, Pat Pending, Ruby, Madame 
Queen, and the King Fish, who, by the way, are all impersonated 
by the originators of Amos ’n’ Andy themselves. 

Amos ’n’ Andy go on the air just after Floyd Gibbons’s nightly 
broadeast on the Diaes:x’s Prohibition Poll. Mr. Gibbons 
begins at 6:45 o’clock, eastern standard time; Amos ’n’ Andy 
make their entrance at 7 o'clock. 

According to the New York Telephone Company, there is a 
distinct drop in phone calls at this time of day, indicating the 
number of people who are busy listening in. 

A few more words will indicate the popularity of Amos ’n’ 
Andy to those few of our readers who may not know them. 

Only President Hoover, H. P. W. Dixon tells us in Radio 
News, has the air right of way over them. 

In six months, the same writer tells us, they have broadeast 
150 times, the equivalent of three years on the air for an ordinary 
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weekly program. 
Any rumor that they are going to be missing for an evening 
brings protests in veritable floods. Once when a catastrophe 


did keen them silent their continuity for the evening had to be 


HERE THEY ARE; YOU KNOW WHICH IS WHICH 


Naturally, it’s Andy who is recumbent and, possibly, thinking; and you don’t have to be told 
that it’s the industrious Amos who has the broom. 4 ane 


published in the papers. Both theaters and restaurants, we 
read elsewhere, are using their programs to lure patrons. 
Kveryone wants to know who Amos ’n’ Andy are, and so, 
Freeman I. Gosden- 
is Amos, the trusty, industrious workhorse of the Fresh Air 
Charles J. Correll 


is Andy, the mastermind and president of the company, who is 


without more ado, here are some statistics: 
ry =) a . 
laxicab Company of America, Incorpulated. 


always ‘‘workin’ on 
de books,” “‘restin’ his 
“Jayin’ 
down to think.” 
But, perhaps you’d 
like to hear it from 


brain,” or 


their own lips. In 


The American Mag-.- 
azine James R. Crow- 
ell lets them tell their 
story in their own way, 
identifying themselves 
and giving brief auto- 
biographies. First Mr. 
Crowell lets us hear 
the familiar accents 
of Amos, with inter- 
ruptions by Andy: 


““Polks, dis is Amos 
speakin’—Amos Jones, 
driveh of de Fresh Air 
Taxicab. We jes’ re- 
ceive yo’ lettehs. Dey 
is too many fo’ us to 
anseh by hand, ’cause 
I has to drive de taxi- 
cab ’roun’ all day, an’ 
Andy, he’s de prez’- 
dent of de company 
co’se he kain’t 

. botheh *bout nuthin’ 
like writin’ on de typewriteh. Folks, my real name is Freeman 
KF. Gosden. I comes from Virginny. All de membehs of my 
fambly is very white. I’ze de fust oné au’ on’y one eveh turn 
black. I’zé born in Richmond in 1899. I’ze talleh dan Andy 
an’ I has light hair. Kolks—’ 

“You is plenty dumb, too.” 

“You is plenty duimb, too. . . . Wait a minnit, folks, I don’t 

mean you is dumb. Andy say dat to me an’ git me all mix’ up. 
Shet yo’ mouf, Andy.” 

“Hurry up dere, Amos, dey don’t want heah nuthin’ ’bout 
you—dey wants heah bout me.” 

“Tn de war, folks, I ‘listed in de navy. When de war is oveh 
I goés home an’ gits a job travelin’ fo’ a tobacco company. Den 
I practises how to sing an’ clog an’ dey puts me on de Elks show 
an’ de Bricklayehs show—”’ 

“You means de Masons, Amos.’ 

““T mean de Masons. An’ dé Mystic Knights of de Sea show—” 

“Vou means de Mystic Shrine, crazy.” 

““T means de Mystie Shrine. An’ den I gets a job wid a Chicago 
company whut puts on shows, goin’ all ’roun’ tellin’ de people 
how dey should act when dey goes in one dem shows. Dey 
ealls it coachin’ of sumpin’—an’ den I meets Andy, who’s doin’ 
de sanie thing fo’ de company. Folks, dat’s me, Amos. An’ 


, 9 


how Andy, he goin’ tell you sumpin’. 


- Now Andy has his turn as speaker and addresses us thus: 


‘Sho’, sho’, folks, dis is Andy speakin’—Andy Brown, prez’dent 
of de Fresh Air Taxicab Company of America, Incorpulated. 
Folks, you is lissenin’ to a self-made man. By nights I is Charles 
J. Correll an’ I is born all white in Peoria, Illinois, in 1890. 

“De fust dollah I eveh makes is sellin’ noospapehs. When I 
grows up, de fambly want me to be de same as dey is. Dey is 
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the 


eader 


**Leadership”’ 
from the original sculpture created 


for the Vacuum Oil Company by 
Mr. Warren T. Mosman. 


always looks 


It is dangerous to be a leader. A leader stands 


out in front, in full view, facing forward. 


v 


If you wish to remain a leader, you have to 
keep on facing forward. You have to move 
faster, think more quickly, see more clearly 
and act more decisively than your followers 
or your competitors. As a leader you can’t 
merely “do your best”—you have to do better 


than anyone else. 


The makers of Mobiloil have experienced the 
dangers, the exhilaration and the constant 
challenge of leadership for 64: years. 


DO YOU REMEMBER THE 
6-CYLINDER FORD? 


Perhaps you still remember the one-cylinder 
Cadillac and the six-cylinder Ford (yes, there 
was one). One type of oil was generally sup- 
posed to lubricate both of them, and all other 
cars of that time, equally well. Oil was merely 
oil then. 


But in 1912 you heard the makers of Mobiloil 
publicly challenge the whole field of automo- 


tive thought on lubrication. “No one oil,” | 
they said, “can efficiently lubricate all | 


| 


| 


types of engines. There must be a special | 


oil for yours.” 
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beyond tomorrow 


With this revolutionary idea came the 
Mobiloil group of oils—several types of oil 
designed to meet the varying needs of differ- 
ent engines. 


To bring scientific accuracy into the selection 
of the right oil for a given engine, the Mobiloil 
Chart of Recommendations was formulated 


and supplied to every Mobiloil dealer. 


This guide, and the high quality of the oils it 
recommended, brought Mobiloil quickly to 
leadership. 


eee GREAT OIL-RUSH 


Naturally, attempts to challenge Mobiloil 


leadership came almost immediately. 


Dozens of other brands of oil appeared. Each 
had its “story”—its special test, its special 


process or its special crude oil base. 


You have seen many of these oils disappear. 
You have seen others come—and also go. But 
Mobiloil has stayed. It has not only stayed, it 
has uninterruptedly retained its leadership— 
in America, in Europe, in Asia, Africa and 


Australia. 


How? By adhering to its scientific tradition. 
By anticipating new conditions. By providing 
the right oil for each new type of engine. 


Mi ahtiloil 


q THE OIL HAS CHANGED 


BUT NOT THE LEADERSHIP 


Mobiloil has changed, of course, as a leader 
will always change—when change has meant 
improvement. 


Today there are new “stories” of special crudes, 
special processes, special tests. Yet the Mobiloil 
of today is still the world’s leading oil— 


NOT—because it is made from a particular 
crude base (although practically every grade 
of crude oil is available to its makers); 


NOT—because it is made by some single spe- 
cial process (although the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany were the first successful makers of lubri- 
cating oils by the vacuum process, which is 
acknowledged to produce the finest lubricants 


the world affords); 


NOT—simply because it passes certain tests 
(although Mobiloil has always maintained its 
lead against other oils in every scientific 


lubrication test). 


NO—Mobiloil leads today because it provides 
a definite type of oil for your particular en- 
gine—and because that oil is backed by (1) 
the most comprehensive study of automobile 
engines in the world, and (2) the refining 
experience of the world’s acknowledged 
leader in scientific lubrication. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Should there be a law 


HIS interesting letter is similar to 
ie which Life Savers, |nc.,receives. 
For accepted letters such as this, Life 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. will send 
to the writers FREE a box of assorted 
Life Savers. 

What have you discovered about 
Life Savers? When do you and your 
children enjoy them most? Don’t you 
find that they help digestion, sweeten 
the breath, soothe the throat and are 
very delightful after smoking ? 

Why not write us your letter today ? 


against this ?* 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


all in de construssion bizness, so dey makes 
a bricklayeh outta me. Dat’s de trufe, de 
whole trufe, an’ nuthin’ but de trufe—de 
prez’dent of dis heah great taxicab com- 
pany was oncet a bricklayeh—”’ 

“You outta stuck dere, too.” 

‘“‘T outta stuck—keep yo mouf shet, Amos. 


P. & A. photograph 
AMOS AS HIS FOLKS SEE HIM 


Me an’ bricklayin’ don’t git along. You 
see, I’ze a man whut is retended to use my 
brains, an’ bricklayin’ is a bizness whut is 
retended fo’ work. So we busts up, brick- 
layin’ an’ me, an’ I gits a job playin’ de 
piano in a movie theayter. 

“Den I does a little singin’ an’ dancin’ 
on de side, an’ one day de Chicago people 
comes to Peoria an’ when dey sees how 
good I is, dey signs me up. Pretty soon 


P. & A. photograph 


AND ANDY, TOO 


dey sends me to Durham, North Carolina, 
an’ I meets a young fella doin’ de same 
line fo’ de same company.” 

‘““You means me, Andy, huh?” 

“Yeh, folks, Imeans Amos. (Co’se I’ze 
much betteh dan Amos, but I makes fren’s 
wid him spiten dat. You know how dem 
things is—de biggeh a man is de mo’ ’elined 
he is to help de undeh dog—” 


“Andy, you call me a dog an’ I biff you 
smack in de face.’ 


f 


\ the 


**So Amos an’ me, we meets frequent in 
de nex’ six year, an’ den de company take 
us bofe offen de road an’ haul us back to 
Chicago to run things fo’ dem. Dat was 
good, folks, dat was good.” 


Now that we know who Amos ’n’ Andy 
are, let us go back to their act. Its essential 
story can be told in a paragraph, according 
to Mr. Dixon’s Radio News article, and he 
proceeds to tell it in just that space, thus: 


Amos ’n’ Andy, two colored men, operate 
the Fresh Air Taxicab Company in Harlem. 
Kach night a microphone picks up the high- 
lights of their day as revealed in their 
discussions with their associates. Their 
business ventures, their amusements, even 
their affairs of the heart, are told in their 
conversations. The story goes on and on, 
and it has been asserted that if you listen 
in three nights in succession, you'll be an 
Amos ’n’ Andy fan. The program is the 
first daily comic strip on the air. 


Now we know who the boys are and 
what they do, so let’s go ahead and get 
some evidence of their popularity. It is a 
salient feature of all tributes to them that 
their public feels an intensely personal re- 
lationship to them. To the listeners-in 
they are real folk. For example, this is the 
testimony of the New Yorker’s radio critic: 


The radio never has had a more amusing 
feature, nor one that has created so much 
havoc. For Amos ’n’ Andy, like Sidney 
Smith with his Andy Gump, have finally 
mastered the trick of creating suspense. 

With a half a dozen plots running 
through their sketches, they hold the 
dramatic tension in a way to arouse the 
admiration of Professor Baker. 

For a week the King Fish’s Great Home 
Bank tottered on the brink of ruin and 
thousands of families all over America 
never ate a dinner in peace. 

The night that the Great Home Bank 
toppled over, with Madame Queen’s $50 
involved in the ruin, was the blackest since 
that night in October after the stock- 
market dive. 

The motion-picture theaters are com- 
plaining that Amos ’n’ Andy have cut into 
the patronage of what is known as the 
supper show; in fact, several bright 
managers have installed radios in the 
theaters so that the performance may be 
interrupted for fifteen minutes while the 
sketches are broadcast. 

All sorts of legalities are involved. 
Probably one of the questions which Chief 
Justice Hughes has to decide is whether or 
not Amos ’n’ Andy may be used to lure 
patrons to the movies. 

As for me, when Amos has lost his dog 
and when I hear nothing of a character 
named Pat Pending, I am desolate. 


And in The Outlook and Independent we 
find this even more striking evidence, 
together with some historical data on the 


Heeding complaints from Kastern parents 
that they could not get the children to bed 
until Amos ’n’ Andy had done their turn, 
National Broadeasting Company 
shifted the fifteen-minute dialog from 
11 to 7 o’clock every evening. 

One hundred thousand Westerners 
promptly protested that they had to shut 
up shop in the middle of the afternoon or 
miss out on the affairs of the Fresh Air 
| Taxicab Company of America, Incorpu- 
lated. 

Consequently, Freeman F. Gosden and 
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PLUG IN FOR CORRECT TIME! 


Electricity keeps the Telechron 
Clock in your home as accu- 
rate as the Telechron Master 


Clock in the power house 


Must you guess each morning which one 
of your clocks is right, if any? Do you 
ever forget the daily or weekly winding? 
It’s disconcerting to miss a train by two 
minutes — unnerving to burn a batch of 


biscuits. Life moves so much more 


serenely, when it moves on schedule. . . . And Telechron was created just to 


keep life like that. @ Telechron does. You can connect it with the nearest 


electric outlet, set it and forget it. It will serve you faithfully for weeks and 


months and years. Its complete accuracy is assured by even impulses of alter- 


nating current, regulated at the power house by a Telechron Master Clock. You 


can trust Telechron! @ The very same precision is built into all the Telechron 


models. There are banjo clocks for the wall, graceful tambours for the mantel, 


compact little clocks for desk or radio, bedside clocks with alarm and illuminated 


dial, clocks in color for the kitchen — Telechron clocks — for every purpose 


and every price, from $9.95 to $55.* Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, 


Massachusetts. In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. 


* The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, produces grandfather’s clocks and other dis- 
tinguished examples of fine cabinetwork equipped with Telechron motors, priced from $40 to $1200. 


BELow: Vernon, particularly popular for bed- 
Three- 


side or dressing-table. Mahogany case. 


inch gold-finish dial, illuminated by tiny Mazda 
lamp. Height 64%”. 


Price $21. 


This is the Telechron Master Clock in your power 
house. Checked by radio with naval observatory 


BeLow: Madison, an attractive banjo clock 
in early-American design. Mahogany case with 
colored glass panels. Six-inch silvered dial. 
Price $50. 


Height 32%”. 


time, it governs the speed of the giant genera- 
tors that supply impulses of alternating current 


to regulate the Telechron in your home. 


electric time-keepers 


..- Signed..____.—..-—--..-..=— 


~ 


IPANA 


AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


BALL 
CHAIN 


You may think that marriage 
hasn’t affected your state of free- 
dom. But hasn’t it? 

You may convince yourself that 
your habits and your preferences 
are still your own. But are they? 

Tooth paste is one small ex- 
ample. Women buy 84 per cent. 

The chances are pretty good 
that your wife buys Ipana—for 
thousands of dentists recommend 
it. But if she does not, show her 
these few simple statements: 


i Ipana does more 
than clean the teeth. It tones and 
stimulates the gums. 


2 Ifyour tooth brush 
ever “shows pink”, massage and Ipana 
will remedy the condition; for Ipana 
contains ziratol, a hemostatic and anti- 
septic used by dentists in treating gum 
disorders. 


3 Tpana has a splen- 
did taste. It gives an instant and lasting 
feeling of cleanliness! 


@ 
Tpana’s two-fold protection is 
common sense! Letit brighten your 
teeth—let it keep your gums firm, 
pink and healthy. 
Hand the coupon to your wife! 


Fair One: 


! 

| 

! 

For some time past I've hoped to : 
try Ipana. When next you pass the 
drug store, will you please buy, on I 
behalf of your lord and master, one ! 
tube of : 
] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

! 

Af 


IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Charles J. Correll now broadcast twice daily 
at 7 o’clock, for the benefit of Hasterners, 
at 11:30 o’clock for those dwelling west of 
the Mississippi. 

Amos ’n’ Andy are radio’s own. Their 
fame was born and raised before the 
microphone. Legend has it that the idea 
of a radio comic strip originated with Ben 
McCanna, then promotion manager of the 
Chicago Tribune and its broadcasting 
station, WGN. 

On its staff as singers and entertainers 
were Gosden and Correll, erstwhile hoofers, 
authors of vaudeville sketches, and direc- 
tors of amateur shows. With Gosden and 
Correll, MeCanna evolved the characters of 
Sam ’n’ Henry, indigent colored boys. 

Tried out more than four years ago, the 
dialog instantly clicked. In Chicago, Sam 
’n’ Henry became as well known as the 
Gumps. In a few months, ‘“‘the boys” 
were making phonograph records, which 
they syndicated to other stations six weeks 
in advance, to be released simultaneously 
with their own broadcasting. 

Transferring after two years to WMAQ, 
the Chicago News station, they adopted 
the names Amos ’n’ Andy—The Tribune 
owned the copyright on Sam ’n’ Henry. 
The News published a daily newspaper 
comic strip built around them. 

At WMAQ anew set of secondary charac- 
ters was developed, and the horsedrawn 
hack of Sam ’n’ Henry became an ancient 
taxi. When they joined the National 
Broadcasting Company staff last fall, 
Madame Queen, the Kingfish, and others 
whom they impersonate went with them. 

Born in Richmond about thirty years ago, 
Gosden knows something of Negro life, 
but Correll, ten years older and a native of 
Peoria, learned about Negroes in minstrel 
shows. 

As Andy, Correll is a lazy dreamer, the 
execution of whose schemes to establish a 
bank, purchase a typewriter, and improve 
the taxicab business falls largely to Gosden, 
the high-voiced, hard-working Amos. What 
humor does not derive from Andy’s 
struggles with his income-tax report comes 
largely from his ‘‘regust’’ at Amos’s 
stupidity. 

With such simple material, Gosden and 
Correll have become famous and rich. 
They are well on the way to join Mutt and 
Jeff and Krazy Kat in the gallery of 
American folk-lore. 


And now why are Amos’n’ Andy so pop- 
ular? There are many theories. Smart 
showmen, according to Mr. Dixon in his 
Radio News discussion, credit it to the con- 
tinuity, to the fact that it is a continued 
story. They cite the popularity of the 
newspaper comic strip in confirmation of 
this. Naturally Amos ’n’ Andy, or Messrs. 
Gosden and Correll, have their own ideas. 
Mr. Dixon passes these on to us in Cor- 
rell’s own words: 


It isn’t a wise-cracking program. People 
don’t listen in because of the jokes that are 
told. In fact, the program at times has a 
decided touch of pathos. Amos ’n’ Andy 
are very human. They have more than 
their share of faults, and they have many 
likable characteristics. They are always 
blundering into serapes and getting out of 
them. In other words, they are doing 


what any one is likely to do under the same 
circumstances. 

The comedy is human. 

The Negro characterization and dialect 
merely point it more. 


Still other reasons are these, given by 
Charles E. Tracewell of the Washington 
Star, as quoted in the Kansas City Star: 


Ask any Amos ’n’ Andy fan what is the 
one quality, above all, which makes them 
so popular, and he will have a ready and 
instant solution. 

“They are so human,”’ one says. 
they are. Check and double check! 

‘“‘They are so humorous.” Yes, but far 
below the set wise-cracking of the esti- 
mable Two Black Crows, or even of 
Gallagher and Shean. 

“They have enough sense to tell a 
continued story, and the American popu- 
lace, bred up on serial stories, loves a con- 
tinued story above all things.” 

Grant that, too. These fellows are large, 
they contain multitudes. Every reason 
for their popularity undoubtedly is a real 
reason. 

“They get $150,000 a year, or whatever 
fabulous sum it is,’”’ says another, with a 
tinge of envy. 

Yes, even that helps to make them popu- 
lar. In a land where entertainers of all 
sorts, from Babe Ruth to Alice White, 
draw down monstrous sums—at least in 
comparison with the-average run—a big 
salary helps a lot. 

Subeonsciously every listener says to 
himself, ‘‘Those shrewd business men who 
are sponsoring them wouldn’t pay them 
so much if they weren’t worth it—they 
must be good.” 

And that phrase, ‘‘They must be good,” 
undoubtedly helps Amos ’n” Andy be good. 
It works both ways. It helps the listener 
(drawing down his $2,000 or $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year) boost the boys in his own 
mind, and perhaps it helps the boys put 
buoyancy, pep, verve, and snap into their 
stuff. Yes, one may rather suspect it does. 


Surely 


All these reasons and another—the skill 
with which the act is presented—are con- 
ceded to be true by Mr. Tracewell. But 
this writer believes that the main reason 
has not yet been given; and this is it, as 
he sees it: 


It is, we believe, simply this: 

That Amos ’n’ Andy is built around the 
theme of money. 

And money, as almost every one is ready 
to admit, is the one thing dearest to the 
American heart and mind. 

The plot of Amos ’n’ Andy, if the nightly 
fifteen minutes can be said to have such a 
thing, is the perennial fight of some one to 
keep his money from getting into the hands 
of some one else who is trying to get it 
away from him. 

This is the drama in which we all are 
engaged. In this universal plot there are 
no villains, in the ordinary sense, nor 
heroes, or heroines, either. __ 

Their places are taken by the sturdy 
men and women of the every-day life we 
all know, who are intrigued, as we all are, 
by the desire to own something which 
they do not possess. 

We can not go down the street without 
seeing something we would like to buy; 
we can not pick up a newspaper or maga- 
zine without desiring something or other. 
And every wish means money. 

We can not answer the front-ddor bell — 


> 


j 
ir 
“4 
r 
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without finding a suave young gentleman TE 
standing there with but one desire in life, 
‘to argue us into purchasing something. 
All of us are after every one else’s money, 
in the strange, sometimes mad, vase TODD CHECK SIGNER PROVES ITSELF 
exciting, and often glorious adventure of 
modern American business life. ‘ai i 
The young men who are Amos ’n’ Andy OUTS TAN D | N G LY S U Pp F RIO R 
-—and their real names make little differ- 
ence, because they have become these 
other young men—are busy every night 
‘other young men are busy ever IN THE SERVICE OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
Hach evening money is in the back- 
ground. The Kingfish is trying to get 
-Amos’s $100, to give some of it to the 
Battleaxe, and Amos, with his honest 
simplicity, yet shrewd mind, is determined 
that the Battleaxe shall have none of it. 
America is interested in that conflict. 
Primeval forees wage war to the tune 
of “Tze regusted”’ and ‘‘Check and double 
check,”’ to say nothing of ‘‘Sho, sho.” 


_ THE TALE OF THE POLITE RIVETER 


“cc 


E, too, are glad.” 

. So ended the courteous sign that 
: decorated a new apartment building, in the 
| Gramercy Park section of New York, we 


f learn from The Sun of that city. Ar ricut: The Todd Check Signer which serves the Illinots 
But the neighbors were not surprized. Central. It handles checks singly or in sheets of 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6, 


They were used to polite announcements Asove: Rear view of Signer, showing stacking device whic 
on this building. The one in question arranges checks in numerical order. 
read, in full, according to The Sun: 


THE LAST RIVET 


HAS BEEN DRIVEN. THE letter reprinted below, explaining the of operating efficiency, and so far in excess of the 
WE, TOO, ARE GLAD. number countersigned by any previous method, as 
to be outstandingly superior. 

Signer, shows also why hundreds of notable Yours very truly, 
(signed) Orro F. Nav, Local Treasurer 


experience of one user of the Todd Check 


And now The Sun gives us the history Boe 
organizations have adopted this most mod- 


ern business aid. Besides speeding up the issue of checks 
in quantities, the Todd Check Signer frees 


behind this ingratiating placard, which, 
however, is by no means the only one that 


has figured in recent New York building Illinois Central System, Chicago, IIl. j : 
< _ October 23, 1929 important executives from the arduous, 
operations. We read: euoatseaay, LEY : ; Pa, 
: The Todd Sales Company, Chicago, Illinois time-wasting task of hand-signing. It may 
The author of the polite and well-worded Gentlemen: be operated by any employee. Two Yale 
sign on the board is Clement E. Merowit, The Illinois Central System, during the year 1928, locks and a built-in meter, which records 


not so long out of Cornell, scion of a family expended in excess of $90,000,000 in payment of every check passing through, simplify ine 


of New York builders. salaries and wages. art © 
When the site was a yawning hole in the About 130,000 pay drafts are issued each month matter of supervision. And the intricate 


to cover this expenditure. As the pay days are fixed signature affixed is more difficult to coun- 


ground, with subcontractors moving in each month to comply with the laws of the various i 3 

their steam-shovels and derricks, the resi- states, there must be no delay or interruption in the terfeit than any other ever devised. 

dents of the dignified vicinage of Gramerey | issuance and delivery of these drafts. The period The Todd office in your city will gladly 
af iol tuffed during which they must be prepared is limited. : 
Park stirred uneasl y m eir overstulle Therefore, the chief requisite is speed, consistent, of arrange a demonstration at your conve- 
chairs and gloomily prepared for a thun- conrse, withiescuracy ape SOR nience. Or you may return the coupon below 
-derous racket. Mr. Merowit softened The Todd Check Signer has been in use in this eR : 
their resentment in advance by putting up department for two years. It has proved itself of | for more detailed information. The Todd 
@ mauve sign which was an unexpected great value and is indeed a very essential part of our Company. (Established 1899.) Protectograph 

. equipment. It not only affords a proper degree of i ah 
: apology and showed rare understanding. safety, but a very high degree of efficiency and has Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
Jt read: been the means of effecting a saving in time and labor. the Protectograph Super-Safety Ghecks and 
It will countersign and cut apart approximately 6000 ‘ 
OUR SINCERE APOLOGIES checks per hour. This we consider a very high degree Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TO OUR NEIGHBORS 
FOR THE UNAVOIDABLE ANNOYANCE 
THIS HAMMERING MUST OCCASION. 


i f THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 4-30 

The sign drew considerable and favorable 1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
notice, both as to the delicate compre- 
hension of the builder and his use of good 
English. Several metropolitan papers com- N 
mented editorially on it, and papers all hee 
the way to the coast followed suit. Mr. 
Merowit was gratified, and a charitable 
feeling toward builders, riveters, and ham- 
merers existed. 

The builder’s apology remained up dur- 
ing the erection of the steel skeleton, and 
now has been replaced by another sign in 
correct sequence, sentiment, and English. 
The remaining construction work will be 
accomplished in comparative quiet and an 
aura of good feeling. 


Please send me complete information about the Todd Check Signer. 


Address SS — 


Business. 


+ 
= 
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o the millions 
of automobile owners who 


have never 
really owned a car 


REMEMBER the first car you ever 
bought? Probably it wasn’t an expen- 
sive one, but how you thrilled with 
pride as you drove it home! 

Your car!... yet of course, you didn’t 
really own it—before you stretched 
twelve monthly payments. But the pay- 
ments totalled only six or seven hun- 
dred dollars,and after they were paid... 

But by the time the last payment 
came due, your early enthusiasm and 
pride had faded. Something was wrong 
here—something else the matter there. 
Besides, a radically different new model 


had made your car look just a bit out 


of date. So you laid out a few hundred 
dollars more and got a new car. You 
traded in the car you never really 
owned—you went into debt again. 

And so it has gone. Each year or so 
a new car—because the old one didn’t 
stand up—or because a new model 
had made it obsolete. 


PAY MORE—AND SAVE MONEY! 


And all that time you might have been 
owning a Reo Flying Cloud. “A Reo!” 
you protest. “Why, I can’t—I simply 
can’t afford to pay that much for a car.” 


But you can! Yes—and save money! 


True, a Reo Flying Cloud costs a 
little bit more. The down payment is 
slightly larger. So are the monthly 


payments. But when you’ve paid the. 


last one, you own something. You own 
a car that is just beginning to feel its 
oats—a car that will still be giving 
you a new-car thrill. 

For Reo is good for 100,000 miles. 
That isn’t advertising talk, either. Sey- 
eral years ago, an independent inves- 
tigation of long life in motor cars based 
on government registration figures 
showed that Reo outlasts all other cars 


of American origin and manufactttre— 
% 


66 ERE ISONE MORE VOTE for enforcement of Pro- 
hibition!”” The writer is Viola Rose, of 404 San 
Pablo Avenue, Fresno, California. Her letter opens 
this varied symposium, because its legibility captivated the 
wearied editorial eye. It is handsomely typewritten. 

“TIT am a citizen of this wonderful country,’’ continues Viola 
Rose—“‘had a great-grandfather in the Revolutionary war and 
a relative who signed the Declaration of Independence; also 
had two grandfathers in the Civil War, and one or two relatives 
who were governors of States. 

““Can’t see for the life of me why some people don’t recognize 
good laws when they see them. 
Prohibition is already an es- 
tablished fact in this country, 
and the sooner people realize 
it the better. 

“*Patriotically yours, 
“VioLta Ross.” 


Our continuous barrage of 
mail-bags is loaded with letters 
from the fair sex Gf they don’t 
mind the old compliment). 
Some of them are explosive, 
but others invoke reason as 
well as emotion in their disposal 
‘of the Prohibition issue. 

_ Some of them admit that it 
really is an issue; others, like 
Viola Rose, take the stand that 
the Highteenth Amendment 
settled it for all time, and that 
it is nothing less than ‘“‘trea- 
son’’ to be aware of any wide- 
spread unrest on the subject. 
The mass of marked ballots 
which accompany these femi- 
nine letters goes far to refute the 
familar reproach that our ballots 
are not being sent to women. 
| We now pick out another letter of high visibility and legibility. 
This one is not typed, but penned in a modern hand on smart 
imotepaper of a sunburned shade. It runs: 


“Gentlemen: 


| ‘Being a voter—also a subscriber to Tur Lirrrary Dicgest— 
‘and not having received a questionnaire, I am taking the liberty 
of sending my opinion regarding Prohibition. 
“As a descendant of Colonial ancestors who did their part in 
making history, my interest in the welfare of this country is 
beyond question. 
“Tt would seem to me that dictatorial, drastic measures 
indicate weakness, and have no part in the building of character 
‘either of individuals or a country. 
“Admitting that comparisons are odious, they are also in- 
‘structive. When living abroad, the only intoxicated persons I 
saw were Americans! Huropeans are not extremists in their 
But on returning to this country, the evidence 
iwas appalling! 
| “The psychology of training is not denial, but the teaching 
jof moderation in all things. 
' “Allow the Government to have control of light wines and 
‘beer, and allow the people to learn the value of moderation. 
} “The lesson must be taught some time—why not now? Why 
jadmit to the world and ourselves that an unruly spirit is the 
predominating force of this country? 
‘““What a ridiculous spectacle we are making of ourselves! 
“Yours very truly, Harriet A. JOHNSON 
““(Mrs. Edward W. Johnson), 
“70 Chestnut Avenue, 
“Waterbury, Conn. 


” 


Of the more emotional letters on both sides of the problem, 


lsufferings of the wives and children of drunkards, while the 
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WHAT WOMEN REALLY SAY TO THE DIGEST POLL 


wet ones dwell on the evils of the speakeasy and the bootlegger, 
drinking by children, graft and shootings by Prohibition agents, 


and so on. 


Many of our women correspondents who deplore the develop- 
ments under Prohibition also refer to the old saloon horrors, 


and vow that they must never return. 


In casting about for a 


compromise remedy, a large number of them speak hopefully 
of government dispensation of liquor. 

Thus Mrs. E. B. Knapp explains her dry ballot as having 
been cast ‘‘not because I favor Prohibition the way it is carried 
out but because it is the only movement we have on foot to 


INTERESTED 


—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


drive the use of liquors from 
our land. Butin my opinion,’’ 


she continues, ‘‘there is a 


much better and cheaper way 
to overcome the liquor habit, 
and it is this: 


“‘T would have the Govern- 
ment manufacture a pure prod- 
uct, and sell it at cost. By so 
doing they would kill two birds 
with one stone. Most thinking 
people know that if you tell a 
child he can not do anything, 
that is the very thing he wishes 
to do, and will do, if possible. 
And men and women are only 
children grown tall. 

“Then, if you take the 
profit out of it, you pull its 
teeth, so to speak. You do 
away with your bootlegger, 
for if you make it pure and sell 
it at cost, his incentive is gone. 
Also if there is plenty of it and 
cheap, the desire to act smart 


is gone. Make anything cheap 
and plentiful, and no one 
wants it.” 


Similarly Mrs. R. M. Davies 
writes from Minneapolis that 
in her opinion a fourth ques- 


tion on the ballot ‘‘would have received the largest number of 


votes and exprest the opinion of the majority of voters.” 


This 


is the fourth question whose absence she regrets: 


‘“‘Would you favor an act to replace the present law giving 
the Government the right to manufacture and sell liquor in 
certain quantities, and under certain restrictions?” 


In a letter from the Woman’s Christian Association, 1719 
Thirteenth Street, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Luella L. G. Poin- 
dexter, while voting dry, shows a tolerant attitude toward other 


points of view. She writes: 


‘“‘In regard to the poll on Prohibition, I am in favor of ques- 


tion one. 


But I feel that marking does not express enough. 


Personally I feel that, I am one of the millions who are marking 
question one, because the second one will not help take care 
of the deluge of illicit hard liquor that is made and sold, and the 
third one, unqualified, appears disloyal. 

“T believe that generations will pass before anything like 
successful enforcement can be accomplished, if ever. 

‘“‘T have never believed that the Prohibition Law should be 


a part of the Constitution. 


masterpiece of art with all sorts of pieces by amateurs. 


It is in the nature of plastering a 


The 


States that prohibited liquor were quite successful, and the 


time would come when it would have been general. 


If there 


could be a serious and persistent effort in each State to take 


care of the question, I would vote for repeal. 


I am really 


anxious when there is effort to add amendments to the Con- 


stitution. 


‘With conditions as they are in the District of Columbia to- 
day, and no prospect of betterment, I can not but vote one. 
I am not opposed to the use of liquors for certain purposes, 
nor am I opposed to light wines and beers, tho I am not a drinker, 
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All-Metal Frame or Rolling 
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and worry. No more warping 
or twisting. No makeshift re- 
pairing ...a permanent, beau- 
tiful screening job that will 
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and would never be. The saloon is, of 
course, an impossible thing to consider.” 


Declaring that ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of Prohibition,’ Mrs. E. C. Spooner, 
of 432 South First Street, Evansville, 
Wisconsin, expresses the hope that all her 
fellow drys will vote in the Diesst poll, 
and continues: 


“‘My husband says ‘Let them repeal the 
liquor law. I have a brother that is an 
undertaker, and it would increase his 
business a hundred-fold.’ Of course he does 
not mean he wants it repealed, for he 
would be afraid to go out of his yard if it 
was. 

“The wets howl about the dry law not 
being enforeed, but they say nothing about 
the law against murder and theft not being 
enforced. For some reason many a 
ymuurderer goes free and does not pay the 
penalty for his crime, any more than the 
dry law violator does. Then they lay the 
crime to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“Tf all laws were enforced more rigidly 
there would not be so many murders and 
bank thefts. Too many get by, so others 
go into it expecting they, pu. can be a 
hero of crime. 

“T think that if we had one day— 
twenty-fours hours—during which liquor 
could be obtained at we'll say govern- 
ment stations, instead of saloons (it 
sounds better, if there is no difference!), 
there would be such a mixup of gasoline 
and liquor till all undertakers would be 
working overtime. I think that one day 
would convince all wets that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is a necessary law. 

“Well, it is nice that we can unload our 
overburdened hearts on you.”’ 


On the other hand, Mrs. F. R. Single- 
hurst writes from 143 Sixth Avenue South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, to advocate the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Mrs. Singlehurst, it seems, is one of the 
millions of Americans who did not happen 
to receive a Dicrst ballot, but she ex- 
presses no resentment on that score. We 
abbreviate her letter somewhat: 


“Tf you have to have all the ballots on 
eards, just make out a card for me, and 
record my ballot for policy number three, 
a repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, 
and let’s start over again, and perhaps 
profit a little from the experience of other 
countries as well as our own. 

““T visited my daughter in Montreal two 
years ago, and two things imprest me very 
foreibly. First, one could get a dinner or 
luncheon, in the best restaurants or hotels, 
with wine, and feel respectable. Second, 
I saw only one instance of drunkenness, 
and that was an American tourist who was 
temporarily overcome by being able to 
get a drink openly, and abused the privi- 
lege. 

“T am not in favor of the open saloon, 
but that is a matter for ordinary State 
laws, in my opinion, and police regulation, 
and has no part in the Constitution. I 
never saw any of our family even slightly 
‘under the influence’ altho wine and beer 
were a part of our pantry supplies the 
same as preserves, tea, and coffee. 
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“There was no mystery, no lure about 
wine. 

“Tn our resort city I can see too much 
of what the policy of repression is doing for 
the young people. Wine is forbidden, 
and it seems to acquire an enhancement, 
coupled with a sense of guilt that seems 
to lead to recklessness. 

“When .every one knows, by instinct, 
that the mere act of drinking an alcoholic 
beverage is not in itself a real crime, as 
it does no injury to others, and that the 
making of such beverages, and the pos- 
session of it, is merely a fiat crime, and 
further, when excess drinking is taken 
from the class of misdemeanors, and 
punished like a felony, while many more 
serious.crimes are disregarded, you have 
a situation that rightly earns the derision 
of a large proportion of our people, whether 
or not they openly express that scorn. 

“Bor this reason, please count me as 
wishing the Prohibition Amendment re- 
pealed, and the liquor situation handled in 
@ sane, wise, and conservative manner, 
and I wish our future enforcement officials 
might see how well Montreal handles the 
liquor question, so that it is not the 
‘liquor evil’ but the proper use of a bever- 
age whose use is coeval with man’s emer- 
gence from the status of a dumb animal.”’ 


“T am dry, dry as the Sahara desert!” 
exclaims Mrs. Warren G. Ransom, R. F. D. 
No. 7, Pittsfield, Illinois. Her letter gives 
us a breath of country air and the ‘‘ punch”’ 
of a vigorous temperament. 

“‘T live out in the open where we think 
of something besides guzzling,”’ she writes, 
continuing: 


“We are tillers of the soil, hicks you 
would probably say, interested in making 
two blades of grass grow where but one 
did grow; we are the goats, and couldn’t 
afford to guzzle if we were so inclined. 

““T can’t see any use of any one taking 
up or keeping up an unnecessary habit of 
any kind, especially one which saps health, 
will-power, and spiritual growth. 

““However, if you or any one else think 
that the return of John Barleycorn will cure 
all the evils that are laid at his partially- 
closed door, I hope you will open ’er wide 
and give him full sway on highway, rail, 
and air (he seems to have sway on the 
water). 

“The ‘hicks’ don’t frequent these 
avenues much, so they can stay home and 
mind their own business. They should 
keep sober anyhow. 

“You, Mr. Editor, know what any law 
needs to make it a success, and that’s the 
‘inward consent’ of the people, and in 
particular, the press. When publications 
like yours have to feel around to find just 
which side to take in order to keep going, 
I have no use for them. 

“‘T haven’t any money to lose so I can 
have backbone enough to say that I am 
for any thing that will make this country 
a better place in which to rear the future 
generations. 

“Tf that means booze till it runs in the 
gutter, let’s have it so we can read some- 
thing else when we pick up a paper or 
magazine, except wet propaganda. 

“There is too much real constructive 
reading which gets pushed out, and paid 
propaganda, sex stuff (the offspring of a 
liquor-soaked mind), crime and other 
destructive stuff gets the spotlight now- 
adays, and we wonder what ‘has come 
over the young people.’ 

“Nothing has come over the young 
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A rare treat is in store for those who 
will travel with Mr. Newman, via this 
book, all over England, Scotland, and 
Wales, getting acquainted with John 
Bull and his ways, and seeing the 
places of historic interest which the 
author so beautifully pictures in this 
new volume of the “ Traveltalk”’ Series. 
Except London, which is to have a 
volume by itself, almost every town 
and locality of note in Great Britain 
figures at least briefly in these pages. 


Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford 


Beginning with Shakespeare’s home 
on the Avon and ending with Harry 
Lauder’s favorite links in Scotland, 
Mr. Newman finds something interest- 
ing or amusing at every turn. From 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick Castle, 
and Kenilworth he takes us to Oxford 
and Cambridge. From consorting with 
holy things at Canterbury we find our- 
selves among the rough fishermen of 
Cornwall and the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” The Wessex of MHardy’s 


novels, the English lakes made famous 
by Wordsworth, and the scenes of Fall 
Caine’s novels in the Isle of Man all are 


glimpsed. 
Wales 


From quaint old Chester the author 
lures us across the Welsh border to 
Llandudno by the sea, and up to 
Bettws-y-Coed and the scenic beauties 
of Snowdon’s Peak. 


Edinburgh, Glasgow 


Then from Clovelly, beloved of 
tourists, and from the Doone Valley 
where Lorna and John Ridd lived and 
loved, up over the Scottish border to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Loch Lo- 
mond, the Trossachs, and the highland 
haunts made famous by Scott and 
Burns and Stevenson. Mr. Newman 
often breaks away from the tourist 
routes, and even takes his readers into 
such bustling cities as Manchester, 
Birmingham and Liverpool, finding 
them well worth visiting. 
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people except what dad and mother have 
bequeathed to them.” 


Writing from Eldorado Springs, Mis- 
souri, Mrs. M. EB. Dimmick acknowledges 
the receipt of a ballot, and responds 
facetiously, ‘‘Here is to say I think yours 
the most wonderful digestive tract in the 
world of literature.’’? Then she continues 
seriously: 


“T am for a return of light wines and 
beer. The bootleggers do not want the 
Highteenth Amendment repealed, neither 
do they want light wines and beer made 
lawful. 

‘“‘Beer may have caused the death of 
some; I can not say. But I have known 
of several cases of restored health through 
its use. Yeast is recommended, and what 
is beer but liquid yeast? 

“Our grandmothers bought beer at the 
grocery store, the whiskey-jug accom- 
panied the water-jug to the field with our 
grandfathers. Maybe we are still the sons 
and daughters of Adam and Eve, and 
forbidden fruits are sweetest. 

We do not want the open saloon again, 
but we do want the bootlegger and gangster 
put out of business, and the only way is to 
make his stock-in-trade so cheap that he 
will be driven out of business.” 


Mrs. William J. Enkenbeck, of Grand 
View, Idaho, writes: 


“There are very many of us who do not 
want to see the Highteenth Amendment 
repealed if there is any way to make it 
workable. 

“Tf you had added another question to 
your poll, namely: ‘Do you want State 
or Government control of liquor?’ I 
think that you would have had many 
thousands of votes to that end instead of 
for repeal. 

“We are disgusted with the present 
method of enforcing Prohibition, but your 
list of questions gives us no way out 
without plunging us into a worse chaos.”’ 


‘“Laws were created to protect our fel- 
low men,” writes Miss Gertrude E. 
Phillips, of 214 North Avenue, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. ‘Liquor was not pro- 
hibited on account of injury to the con- 
sumer, but his abuse and injury to others,’”’ 
she argues, adding: 


““You are encouraging law-breakers who 
would be a great menace to our increasing 
traffic problems, as well as home destroy- 
ers by taking this poll. There is no com- 
parison between a presidential poll and a 
poll to repeal a law which all nations are 
recognizing as beneficial to us.”’ 


Mrs. R. L. Duckworth, of Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, returns her ballot, duly marked 
in the dry square, and writes: 


““T am very much interested in knowing 
how the United States stands on the 
question. I am strictly dry! 

“‘It is very deplorable to seeso much boot- 
legging in a town the size of Murfreesboro 
—an old, aristocratic place, but some way 
the people are permitting a big amount of 
bootlegging. 


“T trust God to bless this magnificent 
attempt of our country and President 
to clean and purify the lives and homes of 
our country. 
| “An unusual sight for me, but I did see 
a drunkard fall in the ditch to-day, and I 
was made to realize the awful importance 
of speedy action on the part of our Chris- 
tian countrymen. 
“May your efforts be blest and your 
influence for good greatly increased.” 


IN A SHELL-HOLE AT YPRES 


eee the sky threw up a stab 
of flame! 

A roll of thunder ‘‘like the last trump 
_ itself steadied into a throbbing roar.” 

The shells sereamed overhead so thick 
and fast they ‘‘seemed to eclipse the sky 
as with an invisible roof, rumbling like 
_ earthquakes, crashing like a thousand 
' eymbals before us, a pillar of fire against 
_ the dark sky, a pillar of cloud against the 
_ dawning east.” 

a It is zero hour at Ypres, in the fall of 
#1917. 

_ We see the action through the eyes of 

Charles Edmonds, a subaltern in the Brit- 

ish Army. He describes the scene and his 

adventures in ‘‘A Subaltern’s War’ (Min- 

ton, Balch), in which we read: 


Our barrage had fallen, blotting out the 
German bombardment with a drum-fire 
_ forty times as great; there was no more 

thought or feeling, no more fear or doubt; 
only an endless blast of sound; a flicker of 
_ fiame in the sky, a roaring and howling of 
shells over our heads, and a smoky pall 
of shrapnel. 
~My brain cleared, tho my ears were 
_ singing; the plan stood in my mind like a 
picture; I wondered how many men were 
left to carry it out. 
We must follow hard on the barrage and 
be on the enemy before they had recovered 
from the first shock of it. J jumped out 
- of the trench, shouting to my little group, 
iz and together we stumbled forward toward 
- the enemy. 
Z Behind me came Sergeant Walker, my 
servant, Stanley, three runners, Lewis, 
Campbell, and Greenwood, and then the 
 signalers, struggling with their gear and 
_ quickly falling behind. 
Skirting round shell-holes and straggling 
over rough ground in half-darkness, our 
- group loses all order and trails after me in 
single file. There looms up in front a 
bank undereut by a row of dugouts. I 
draw my revolver, but they are smashed 
and empty. 


g 
3 
K 
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- Through the tumult Edmonds isolated 
a distinct noise, a spitting, a crackling, 
like children’s fireworks. He says further: 


Rifle bullets! Phut! Phut! Small arms 
“indeed! We look about vaguely. 

It seems to have grown already a little 
lighter, so that lumps loom up irregularly 
in front, thirty yards away—half left. 

Heads! Three or four heads of Boches, in 
a, shell-hole, shooting at us! We see them 
together. Stanley shouts and brandishes 

his bayonet. 

Then I see Campbell lying, curled up 
and gray-faced, at my feet. Why, he’s 

dead! And they’ve hit “Tiny” Green- 
wood. He is staggering about and bellow- 

ing, his hand on his chest. 

Stanley catches and lowers him to the 
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ground behind the stunted ruins of a hedge- 
row which gives a little cover. 

Crack, crack, crack, come the bullets, 
at thirty yards’ range, aimed more dis- 
tinetly every moment as the light grows 
and the barrage lifts ahead. The enemy 
are even near enough to throw a bomb. 
Stanley and I fumble with field-dressings. 
There are now only three of us, and three 
or four Boches shooting at us from cover. 

At least, let’s quiet this poor lad’s con- 
founded roaring, and then make a plan. 
Poor ‘‘Tiny’”’ Greenwood, the smallest man 
in the company, and the willingest. I 
remember my morphin tablets, and give 
him one, two, and three, till he is silent. 

Stanley rises and shouts again: 

‘‘Come on, sir, let’s go for the swine.” 

“No,” I say, ‘‘get down in this shell- 
hole,’’ and I am right. 

There is no chance for three men to 
charge three over the mud and pitfalls. 
Stanley plucks me by the sleeve and says 
plaintively: 

““Aw, come on, sir.” 

Walker and I get down in the hole and 
begin to shoot, tho Stanley stands and calls 
us once more: 

“Come down, you fool,’ I order him. 
Then he comes down, slithering on the 
edge of the shell-hole, dropping his rifle 
with a clatter. <A bullet has hit him in the 
eye, smashing his left brow and cheek- 
bone into a ghastly hole. 


Edmonds “‘sat stupidly in the half-light,”’ 
not looking at Stanley’s body. Then he 
vaguely “imitated Walker, who was firing 
on the Boches when they showed their 
heads.’”’ Reading on: 


I must have emptied my revolver before 
this time, and now picked up Stanley’s 
rifle, coated with mud from fixt bayonet 
to stock. With difficulty I fired a round or 
two, wrenching at the clogged mechanism 
after each shot. Walker gave a ery of joy 
as he got one Boche through the head, 
but one or two more ran up from neighbor- 
ing shell-holes and made the odds still 
heavier against us. 

Still our own guns thundered overhead, 
and now the German guns began to re- 
assert themselves, dropping a few shells 
experimentally in their own lines, which 
they guessed had fallen into our hands. The 
stubborn group confronting us stiJl held 
their place under fire of their own artillery. | 

But for the roaring of our own shrapnel, 
two hundred yards away, there was no 
sign of English activity. No other En- 
glishman could be seen or heard, and, fatal 
event, we had “‘lost the barrage. % | 

In the midst of a great battle, ours was” 
an independent duel. Down in a shell- 
hole, where the view was restricted by 
towering ridges and ramps of thrown-up 
earth, we had the limited vision of the mole. 
There must have been ten thousand men 
hidden in the landscape, tho we had not 
seen ten. | 

As we waited in the broadening light, 
time passed—seconds or hours, we had no 
conception, till we heard voices behind us, 
a Lewis-gun rattling, and a reserve platoon 
at hand. 

I shouted to them to support us by out- 
flanking this group of Germans, and as we 
opened fire again, invisible Lewis gunners 
bean closer over the mountainous shell- 

oles 
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The Boches ceased fire. 

At that moment Walker leapt up with 
a shout, and began to shoot in a new direc- 
tion. Pollowine his aim I saw, straight to 
the front and a hundred yards away, a 
crowd of men running toward us in gray 
uniforms. Picking up another rifle, I 


_ joined him in pouring rapid fire into this 


counter-attack. 

We saw one, at least, drop, to Walker’s 
rifle, I think, then noticed that they were 
running, with their hands up. 

Laughing, we emptied our magazines at 
them in spite of that, but at this point one 
of my favorite N. C. O.’s, Corporal Fell, 
came tumbling into the shell-hole, hit 
through both thighs, and bearing the pain 
with no more than a grunt or two. 

While I was trying to bandage his four 
wounds with one field-dressing, and he to 
explain how his Lewis-gun had appeared 
to save us, I forgot the crowd of Kamerads. 
Just as I was telling him to crawl home 
as best he could, twenty or thirty Germans 
came running in, with that shambling gait 
and bucolic manner I had always noticed 
in them, emphasized by the awkward ges- 
ture of their raised hands. 


The nearest of the Germans had not seen 
Edmonds in the shell-hole, and as he ap- 
proached, noticing a red cross on his arm, 
Edmonds reached up and pulled him up 
short by the skirt of his greatecoat with a 
jerk that frightened him out of his wits. 
Then, he writes: 


‘‘Ambulance,”’ I said, pointing to the 
wounded corporal. 

Then, hardly stopping to see more, 
Walker and I rose, collected the Lewis-gun 
and its team, and continued our advance. 

The surrendering Germans carried back 
our wounded men, and we barely noticed, 
in our excitement, that the four snipers 
who had held us up so long slipt into the 
crowd of captives and went away with 
them. We should certainly not have 
given them quarter if we had thought of it 
in time. 

Once out of our burrow, the scene was 
changed. The long rolling valley was visi- 
ble again. 

In full daylight at last, we could see 
scattered parties of men advancing, and 
none of them very far in front of us. 
Again my hesitations vanished, and I led 
the way toward our objective. 

On our right were Colonial troops, at- 
tacking in much greater strength than ours, 
so that my own front looked empty but 
theirs crowded with men, and before long 
one of their platoons came straying across 
my front. 

It suddenly struck me that the platoon 
commander was a friend whom I had not 
seen since I was a child; I seized him by the 
hand and introduced myself. As we ex- 
changed civilities I became aware that we 
were under machine-gun fire. I was ex- 
plaining that he had gone astray when 
this diversion occurred in his proper direc- 
tion, and hastily clapping him on the back, 
I sent him off with his men to strafe the 
machine-gun, an order which he willingly 
obeyed. 

On the crest of the rise we caught up our 
own barrage and halted where the banging, 
smashing shrapnels were bursting on the 
first objective. Presently we edged farther 
to the left, because one of our guns was 
consistently firing short and dropping 
shells among us. Topping the rise, I saw 
before me two smashed pill-boxes among 
She gigantic shell-holes. 

I picked up here a German automatic 
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In the shadow of the pill-box was 
the body of a British officer, which proved 
that we were again in touch with our own 


pistol. 


people. Beyond it we found a party of 
the 16th Battalion consolidating an enor- 
mous shell-hole. We had met exactly on 
the flank of our objective. 


EVACUATING A FLEMISH VILLAGE 


EK Shermans come!”’ 

The sobbing girl came running 
into the estaminet (coffee-house), known as 
St. Martin. 

‘‘Wnglish soldier come round from Com- 
mandant—he tell us Shermans come—ve 
got to go ’vay at once—ve got to leave 
everysing—ve go ’vay and English troops 
steal everysing—and shells come and smash 
everysing—and ve looss everysing!”’ 

It was during the German push for 
Amiens, early in 1918. 

Hitherto all had been peaceful in the 
St. Martin. The inhabitants of the village 
and the British soldiers quartered there 
had been enjoying a very pleasant evening. 
But now every one was galvanized into 


oe 


action, we learn from ‘‘Combed Out” . 


(Dial Press), a war book by F. A. Voigt. 

That evening Mr. Voigt had gone to the 
estaminet, kept by an old woman and her 
two daughters, one of whom it was that 
gave the alarm. This was the scene pre- 
ceding the girl’s announcement: 


They the [proprietors] were tortured by 
anxiety. 

“De Shermans come heer?”’ they asked. 
But I knew no more than they did. I 
told them, against my own conviction, that 
the German advance would be held up, 
but. they remained anxious. 

The uproar of the cannonade was louder 
than ever. All the windows of the building 
shook and rattled. The old woman mut- 
tered: “‘’T%s niet goet, ’tis niet goet,” and the - 
elder daughter echoed: ‘‘Oh, ’tiss no bon, 
*tiss no bon.” 

Two British officers entered. They 
looked round and saw that private soldiers 
were sitting at the tables. But the St. 
Martin was the biggest estaminet in the 
village, and served the best. wines and 
coffees, so they stood in the doorway, un- 
decided what to do. 

They asked one of the girls if there was 
a restaurant for officers in the neighbor- 
hood. 

She answered, ‘‘No—no restaurant for 
officeerss—you come heer—privates, zey 
no hurt you—privates, officeerss, all same.” 

Kneouraged by these assurances, one of 
the new-comers said to the other: 

““Come on, let’s sit down here and have a 
coffee—we needn’t stop long.’’ 

All the smaller tables were occupied, but 
there was one long table that stretched 
across the room, and only a few men were 
sitting at the far end of it. The officers 
sat down at the near end, and ordered 
coffee. 

They seemed a little embarrassed, at 
first, but they soon began to talk freely to 
each other. 

“T wonder if there’s a war on in these 
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wts—I hear the Huns have made a bit of 
push.” 

“Curse the blighters—they’ll mess up 
y leave; it’s due in a week’s time.” 
“Jolly good coffee, this! Here, Marie, 
ing us another two cups—der coop der 
ffey—that’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Dat’s right,” said the girl, ‘““you speak 
ot French ’’—— 


But just at this moment came the sud- 
Nn announcement of the imminence of the 
e. We read on: 


The civilians of the village had received 
‘ders to leave immediately. 

‘Through the window we could see groups 
‘people standing in the street and talking 
wether. They were greatly agitated. 
‘The old woman sniffed, and wiped her 
yes. The elder daughter was packing a 
w things in a bundle. 

One of the officers asked, ‘‘ What about 
r coffee?’’ but she took no notice. Her 
ster had gone out in search of further 
formation. 

She soon returned. Yes, they would all 
ave to leave at once, but, if they liked to 
uke the risk, they could come back, to- 
orrow, with a wagon, if they could get 
1e, and fetch their belongings. 

They were comforted. They knew where 
ley would be able to get a wagon. They 
ould cart their stock and their household 
‘operty away on the morrow. They 
ould start another estaminet, somewhere. 
‘They would suffer loss and inconve- 
ence, but they would not be ruined— 
1eir valuable stock of wines would save 
em from that. 

‘The bundle was made up, and they pre- 
ured to leave. We paid our bill, and went 
it into the street. Numbers of soldiers 
re straggling past. They looked wretched 
d exhausted. Their boots and puttees 
re caked with mud. They had neither 
es nor packs. 

Three men were lying up against a garden 
all. We asked them for news. They 
uld not tell us much except that the 
ermans were still advancing. 

“We was at Dickebusch when ’e started 
ngin’ stuff over—gorblimey, ’e don’t ’alf 
allop yer—umpteen of our mates got 
eed’n well biffed. We cleared out afore 
got too ’ot.” 

Several famished ‘‘ battle stragglers’’ had 
tered our camp in order to beg for food. 
hey sat around the cook-house and ate 
gloomy silence. 

In the adjoining field, a number of tents 
id sprung up. Blue figures were moving 
-and out amongst them. The French 
vd arrived. 

The next day we went to the St. Martin, 
mdering if the old woman and her 
wighters had been able to fetch their 
‘operty. We observed that the windows, 
here tinned fruit, chocolate, cakes, soap, 
yst-cards, and other articles used to be 
hibited, had been cleared completely. 
‘e entered, and found one of the girls in 
ars: 

“All gone—all gone—I show you—you 
‘me into de cellar—all de wine gone— 
ttles—all, all broken. English soldiers 
me in de night and take everysing ’vay— 
, nussing left—it’s de soldiers in camp 
‘er zair in de field—zey plenty drunk dis 
‘orning—ve lose everysing—ve poor 
rw.’ 

The till and shelves had been cleared, 
well as the windows. Empty drawers 
id boxes had been thrown onto the floor. 
‘e went down into the cellar. All the 
ses had been opened, and the stone floor 
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heze 
the grim citadel, the cannoned ram- 
parts, the medieval gates were built 
to defy the power of England. 
Here, gallant Wolfe fought on 
the Plains of Abraham, and dying 
Montcalm was laid in the tender 
hands of the Ursuline nuns. . 


: Today, you see the past alive in 

» Old Québec. The garrison still lives 
in the citadel. Montcalm’s house is 
still occupied. Norman peasants 
still cry Hue! Hue! to their laden 
teams at the Porte St. Louis and Porte 
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was littered with empty, broken bottles. 
The girl began to sob. 


“All gone, all gone—ve poor now,” she 
lamented, as the account continues: 


‘‘Why don’t you complain to the Town 
Major?” one of us suggested. 

‘“Complain?—vat’s the use complain?— 
de Town Major, he nice man, he kind to us, 
but he no find de soldiers dat come, and if 
he find zem he punish zem but ve get 
nussing. Vat’s de use punish zem if we 
get nussing. All gone, ve poor, now—oh, 
dis var, dis var—dis de second time ve 
refugees—ve lose everysing 1914, ve come 
here from Zandevoorde and ve start again 
—ve do business vis soldiers, soldiers 
plenty money, ve do goot business, and 
now ve refugees again and ve novair to go. 
Tf de Shermans come, ve do business vis de 
Shermans—but de shells come first, and ve 
all killed—ah, dis var, dis var! Vat’s de 
use fighting? All for nussing! Var over, 
me plenty dance!” = 

We ascended the eellar stairs. The 
mother was in the main room, wiping her 
eyes. We said good-by to her and her 
daughter, feeling ashamed of our uniforms, 
and walked out into the street. 

A mass of French cavalry were galloping 
past. It was growing dark.. The can- 
nonade had become deafening. Over the 
town a few miles off, there was a crimson 
glare in the sky. 

A horde of civilians was thronging the 
main street of the village. Old men and 
women were pushing wheelbarrows heaped 
with clothes and household utensils. Girls 
were carrying heavy bundles under their 
arms, and dragging tired, tearful children 
along. White-faced, sorrowful mothers were 
carrying peevish babies. Great wagons, 
loaded with furniture and bedding, and 
whole families sitting on top, were drawn 
by lank and bony horses. A little cart, 
with a pallid, aged woman cowering inside, 
was drawn painfully along by a white- 
haired man. They passed us by in the 
gathering gloom, and there seemed to be 
no end to these straggling multitudes of 
ruined, homeless people who were wander- 
ing westward to escape the disaster that 
threatened to engulf them all. 

The eastern sky flickered with vivid gun- 
flashes and scintillated with brilliant shell- 
bursts. The night was full of rustling 
noises and sullen thunder-claps, while a 
more distant roaring and rumbling seemed 
to break against some invisible shore like 
the breakers of a stormy sea. 


But more was in store for the British 
soldiers, we learn. They retired to their 
huts and tents. Soon after lights-out, the 
Police Corporal came round and shouted: 


‘Parade at 4:45 to-morrow morning in 
marching order.” 

The tumult increased as tho the surge 
of shells were coming nearer and nearer. 
Shells of small caliber passed overhead 
with a prolonged whistle and burst with a 
hardly audible report. The thunder of 
bigger explosions shook the huts and caused 
the ground to tremble. 

As I woke the next morning, the din of 
the cannonade broke in upon my senses 
with a sudden impact. Rumbling, thun- 
dering, bellowing, rushing, whistling, and 
whining, the tumult seemed all around and 
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Colorado! 


Now Begin SIX MONTHS of the 
| World's Most Refreshing Weather 


above us. Sudden flashes lit up the whole 
camp, so that for fractions of seconds every 
hut and tent was brilliantly illuminated. 
Multitudes of dazzling stars appeared. 

We drew our breakfast and packed up 
our belongings. All was confusion. 

We paraded, the roll was called, and as 
the day began, we marched off. 

We passed down the main road in long 
swaying columns of fours. We left the 
wood-yard behind us, and hoped it would be 
destroyed—how we hated the place for the 
dreary months we had spent there! The 
westward stream of refugees had ceased, but 
an eastward stream of French infantry and 
field artillery thronged the roads. The 
artillerymen were mostly tall and power- 
fully built. The infantry were nearly all 
elderly men of poor physique. They looked 
desperately miserable. We exchanged 
greetings: 

““Tt’s a good war!”’ 

“C’est une bonne guerre!” 


And then we broke into song: 
“Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh it’s a lovely war!” 


HOW SNAILS WALK ON ONE FOOT Colorado River Canyon Above Glenwood Springs On the Trail to kone Peak 


ie: it odd that the snail has only one C) | C) R ; =) C) 


foot, which it wears on its stomach, 
ae green than you had ever expected to see is now cover- 
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and that it walks on this foot without ever 
lifting it off the ground? asks Dr. Frank 
Thone in his Science Service feature, Isn’t 
It Odd? (Washington). He goes on: 

ing Colorful Colorado's valleys and mountains. Soon, now, gay 
- A snail is a mollusk, cousin to oyster 
and clam; and the thing that zoologists have 
ealled the ‘‘foot” in a mollusk is not at all 
the same thing as the feet of other animals. 
It resembles other animal feet only in that 
it is sometimes used for walking—if you 
ean call the slow pace of the snail a walk. 
It is simply a large muscular extension 
of one side of the body. In the case of the 
snail it is an extension of the underside, 
the belly. Hence the technical name, 
gasteropods, borne by the snail-kind, for 
in Greek gaster means stomach and pod 
is a‘form of the word pous, which means 
foot. Well, then, this one large foot of a 
snail is set flat on the ground, or a stone, 
or a brick, or whatever the snail is going to 
spend the next few hours walking across. 
4 That is all the feet it has; there isn’t 
2% another one to put down if it lifts this one 
~ to take a step. How is the snail going 
to get anywhere? Easily enough, tho 
slowly. It will move a part of its one foot 
- ata time. It hitches the posterior end— 
& let’s call it the heel—forward a bit, con- 
: tracting the muscle-fibers in that immediate 
region. It plants this heel a millimeter in 
= advance of the spot where it was a moment 
ago. Then it contracts the muscle-fibers 
just in front of the heel a little bit, and 
2 allows the heel to expand again, giving a 
push forward. This contraction-ahead-of- 
expansion travels through the whole foot 
= like a ripple or wave, from heel to toe. 
Sometimes a second and even a third 
ripple will be started through the foot be- 
fore the first one has gone clean through 
to the toe. Thus the flat, clinging foot of 
the snail inches itself forward, a hair- 
breadth at a time, never letting go of its 
hold, yet never holding to exactly the same 
spot for two successive seconds. You can 
watch the process beautifully if you have a 
goldfish bowl or aquarium. Get a few 
water-snails from your dealer and drop 
themin. They will crawl up on the smooth THE 


flowers will be pushing up through the snowbanks on the Continental 
Divide. Then that glorious, cool summer that makes Colorado so eagerly 
sought for vacations. And many thousands of vacationists will linger 
through the soft, balmy, golden days of fall, enjoying the mountains at 
their best and reveling in the blazing gold and orange of the aspens. 

Overnight from half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, 


Colorado is close at hand for even the briefest vacation. You can do 


more, see more, get more rest and have more fun in Colorful Colorado. 


. You can see growing communities where there is constant need for new 


business firms, new employees, new professional services. Probably you'd 


like living here, but the way to decide is to investigate the state. Send 


now for the new Colorado book—and come out on your next vacation. 


THEY CO"lO 8 A D2O A S25 OsGr aie Onn 


Sunshine—cool nights—mineral soil mean unusual deliciousness in Colorado 
melons, peaches, apples, and other fruit. Watch for them at your grocer’s 


LOWER LEFT: A Field of Pinto Beans—Baking Beans Par 
Excellence. 


LOWER RIGHT: On the Pikes Peak Auto Highway. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 617 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Send “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Playground. 


Include specific information AbOUt..__-.-...--.-s-seseeeeeeeeecceeereteeesteeteetaee seeesetnaens 


glass surface sooner or later, and you can KEY STATE ee) cd ANA ST Gold en aR etn SENET R A Sb MR 
then watch the workings of their one foot OFTHE ” OR F.36 
apiece from underneath. NEW WEST PLAC CSS recon. nvesceeccneenco--coe een n ee cveeeeceeceeeeceececeneteeneesenuesnnnesenmnsenmennnasenanenenasennsescaenaaaeti 
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IT’S SMART TO HEAT WITH GAS 


GONE. e © 


the last 
drudgery of 
the HOME 


Wives are no longer drudges— 
at least not in thousands of 
homes. Husbands have come to 
realize that it is a real job to 
run a house. So now wives have. 
vacuum cleaners, electric wash- 
ers for dishes and clothes, auto- 
matic hot water, and all kinds of 
other labor-saving devices. 


And now the last drudgery is gone. 
No more do wives have to “tend 
the furnace” in a home equipped 
with an Ideal Gas Boiler. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically—and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range, and is paid for on the 
same bill—after you have used it. It 
eliminates all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnishes healthful, 
clean warmth—automatically. 


Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness 
of Ideal Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
40 West 4oth Street, New York City 


GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
AE A TTI 
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CURRENT v POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 
Unpublished poetry unavailable 


OR amusement or instruction, however 

you choose to take them, are these 
glimpses at birds in The New Statesman 
(London): 


ORNITHOLOGY 


By Marin pp L. WELCH 


Tur Dove 


His parents always shove 
Upon the little Dove 

Ideas of the amorous 

So lofty and so glamorous 
That he often expects 
More than he should of sex. 
This attitude parental 

Is weak and sentimental, 
Since lately Mr. Freud 
Has rendered null and void 
The elements of love 

As pictured by the Dove. 


Tur WATER OUSEL 


Water Ousels 

Build their housels 

On damp rocks 

In the middle of brooks. 

They think nothing at all 

Of living directly under a water-fall. 
And they never interfere, 

Saying: ‘‘ Are your feet wet, dear?’’ 
With the showery carousals 

Of the younger Water Ousels. 


Tue Isis 
The Ibis 
Is born believing his tribe is 
Sacred upon the Nile; 
Whereas, for a long while, 
It most certainly has not 
Been too sacred to be shot, 
Though it remains sacred enough 
To stuff. 
Parents hasten to describe this 
Danger to the Infant Ibis. 


Tue SHRIKE 


Only his family really like 

The habits of the Shrike. 

He thinks that it is nice 

To dine on smaller birds and mice, 
Which is a great mistake. 

Sucn ways are bound to make 
Him and his children less 

Loved in the wilderness. 

But this fails to strike 

Tbe conscience of the Shrike, 


THE ConDoR 


The Child of the Great Condor 

Is trained to be an absconder. 
Beginning in a modest way 

It snatches rats at play. 

Then as it learns and grows 

It often steals whole cows 

Which are foolish enough to wander 
In the way of the Child Condor. 


THE SPARROW 


The viewpoint of the Sparrow 

Is arrogant and narrow, 

He knows that he excels, 

He is selfishly obsessed; 

He would not give an ostrich best. 
His children leave the shells 
Puffed to their very marrows 
With pride at being Sparrows. 


Tue LINNET 


The Baby Linnet 

Is not so big as a minute, 

Yet the worms it devours 

Are longer than hours; 

It can eat and eat and eat. 

This must be because of the neat 
Way in which the parents Linnet 
Pack things in it. 


Tuer RAvEN 

The Raven 

Is accused of cravin’ / 

The eyes of corpses! 

This rather warps his 

Opinion of the bible, 

Which fosters such a libel. 

His children are brought 

Up on Free Thought. 

But however misbehaven 

Otherwise, the Raven 

Would rather see the sky fall 
\ Than eat an eye-ball. 


Wuat better simile for the seaplane 
than this of the albatross, in Poetry 
(Chicago) : 

ALBATROSS 


By J. E. Scruees 


See where it soars, this thing by man created— 
This fleshless bird on straining pinions spread, 
Which dares the deep for some far port ahead, 
Creature of timeless quest insatiated: 
Ponderous albatross, unsired, unmated, 

Hot craw athirst, on fulminations fed, 
Plowing a path where only lightnings sped, 
Like some huge soul unshackled and elated. 
Now it is gone with all its whining roar, 

And now the dreamy soughing of the sea 
Takes up its song of fog and stormy weather. 
The waves drift in as idly as before, 

And flashing seagulls, half unconsciously, 
Descend and rise as lightly as a feather. 


A REMINISCENCE of the early Irish 
emigration to America in Miss Roberts’s 
novel, ‘The Great Meadow” (The Viking 
Press, Inc., New York): 


THE EMBARKMENT 


By ExizaspetH Mapox Roserts 


Was it Dublin or Cork? I cannot say. 
But he was sixteen that day. 


Just how he looked I do not know: 
This was five grandfathers ago. 


He happened to come to a sailing port, 
And he saw the sailors of every sort, 
And he saw bright ships. 


And he said, ‘‘ How much will it cost for me 
To ride across your sea?’’ 


But the captain said to him, ‘Show me your 
money,’’ 
But David could not, for he hadn’t any. 


Oh, how strange a thing a tide must be! 
Is there a path in the sea? 


Do the waves curve up to meet a ship? 
And when she sails does she rock and dip? 


Are there flags and ribbons to flutter out? 
Oh, what do sailors talk about? 


And the captain said to him, ‘‘Show me your 
money,”’ 
But David could not, for he hadn’t any. 


But when they cursed him it only made 
Him laugh, for David was not afraid. 


* * * 


At night the waves blew up and down, 
And the dark curved over the town. 


How deep is a ship? And when at last, 

He was hidden away, did his heart beat fast? 
Huee! Huee! how the sails must hum 

When a ship begins to tremble out! 

And the tide and the foam ... ! 


Did anyone cry when he went away? 
I cannot say, 


I cannot say. 


of the soil comes genuinely here in 
The Irish Statesman (Dublin): 


PLOUGHMAN 


By Parrick Kavanacu 


be 
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I turn the lea-green down 
Gaily now, 

And paint the meadow brown 
With my plough. 


} 
( 
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I dream with silvery gull 
And brazen crow. 

A thing that is beautiful 
I may know. 


Tranquillity walks with me 
And no care. 

O, the quiet ecstasy, 

Like a prayer. 


I find a star-lovely art 

In a sod. 

Joy that is timeless! O, heart 
| That knows God! 


; PERHAPS some wisdom may come from 
21e plight of this lover who confesses in 
he New Republic (New York): 


A LOVER 


4 By A. E. Copparp 


a 


When I loved truly 
I was a boy; 

To worship unduly 
Was my great joy. 


T loved not well, 
For love and wisdom 
Move separable. 


Calypso dissembles, 
Psyche forswears, 
And loth is Phryne 
Yor lover’s cares. 


But true to its compass 
The planet turns, 

Forgetting, forsaken— 
And still it burns. 


Now time has triumphed 
And my loves are gone, 
I keep my vision 
B Of every one; 
j 


When I loved wisely 
| 


7 Though even the fairest, 
Br Most sweet of the fair, 
(o Seems but a ghost 

With a piteous air. 


A rrisute to New York for the alien 
) scorn, perhaps, in Harper’s Bazaar: 


NEW YORK 
By Exvizasperu LarocquE 


We are a tribe apart who love you well, 

\ restless people, haunted by the cry 

Mf voices you awakened with your spell 
Within our hearts, that we may not deny, 
That never can be silenced till we die. 
{nd yet we have no longing for the peace 
)f those untroubled ones we hurry by 
Jpon the streets, we would not seek release. 

| a4 

‘rom far-off lands we turn us back to this 
[hat has enchanted us and is our own, 

for in the silence of the night we miss 

[hat lack of silence that we once have known, 
ind somehow in the silence are alone. 

ind so we seek again the vibrant roar 

)f traffic, and your buildings wrought of stone, 
ind the white glory of Broadway once more. 


ENVoOIpb 


Nity of light and shadow and unrest, 

)f sound that rises like a frenzied prayer 

nto the darkness of the outer air. 

Ve are your people, echoes of your soul, 

\ thousand kinds and creeds, a mighty whole, 
\ tribe that has no future but its quest. 

we 
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VERNON” 


STATELY 


now more beautiful than 


HE historic mansions of George Washington 

and Thomas Jefferson . . . mow more attractive 
than ever. Painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight, 
they fairly sparkle in the Virginia sun. 


You can give your own home the same beauty 
and distinction. Everywhere Outside Barreled 
Sunlight is acclaimed. Home owners are delighted 
... neighbors frankly admiring. Everyone calls 
this the whitest, most richly lustrous of all white 
paints. Costs a fraction more per gallon, but the 
difference is amply justified by added distinction, 
beauty, durability. 

Send for the free booklet, ‘The Whitest White 
House in Town.” 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.,28-W Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Distributors in principal 
cities, (For the Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.). 
Retail dealers everywhere. 


“MONTICELLO” 


ever! 


OUTSIDE BARRELED SUNLIGHT 25 
made by an adaptation of the same 
process which perfected the famous 
Interior Barreled Sunlight. Both 
products are sold in cans, buckets, 
and drums. Easy to tint. Quantities 
of five gallons or over tinted at 
the factory without extra charge. 


OUTSIDE 


Barreled 


Reg.U. S. 


Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 28-W Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me— 0 Your booklet ‘‘The Whitest White House in Town.” 
O Information on Interior Barreled Sunlight. 


Name 


City. State a 
Send free can of Outside Barreled Sunlight to my painter. His name and address given below. 


Steet. eee 
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YOUR _ fondest 
pictures deserve 
attention. They 
should be illumi- 
nated to be ap- 
preciated. Now 
you can give 
them that atten- 
tion with ‘‘Lum- 
N-Art’’ at a cost 
of less than 4 of 
a cent per hour. 


This wonderful 
new picture-light 
is finished in 
Gold Moderne— 
an exceedingly 
rich and attrac- 
tive color which 
harmonizes per- 
fectly with mod- 
ern decorative 
schemes. ‘‘Lum- 
N-Art”’ is quickly 
adjustable to pic- 
tures of average 
size, and can be 
attached in afew 
minutes by any- 


“Lum-N-Art” is correct in - r 
size and design. Furnished complete with 10 ft. silk 
covered cord and separable attachment plug. 


sees (less lamp) only $6.50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


If you cannot procure **Lum-N-Art’’ from your elec- & 2 
trical or department store, order from us direct. 


SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY) 


Reflector & Illuminating Co., 1407 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Enclosed please find check ...... + money order. ...... for 
which please sendme....... » » . LUM-N-ARTS. 
QUANTITY 
UNA G fayalat eames of viele) «sr iviekelulecp tela larels \a7a: shal ie) pinievevere (ere @ibis ies 
Street AGELESS srk sviele ie e\e/b (pve) eVs/eilei's ssa @'p,0, 619 @/eiwie vieieleié ete ¢'6 
GACY ele vs) alsjeis'a sn wis 9) ele viele slele sie State. sie cceesscccccence 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dent. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


) Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, ete. 
g Save money. Printfor others, big profit. Junior 
? Press, $5.90. Job press$1l up, Rotary $149 Easy 
tules sent. Send for catalog presses, type paper 
etc. THE KELSEY CO., S-23, Meriden, Conn. 


E UROP CRUISE June 28 


6.s. “LANCASTRIA” 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 


Spain, Italy, (Oberammergau), Norway, 
Scotland, Paris, etc. 


FRANK C, CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


KEEP FINANCIAL 
RECORDS EASILY 


SUNY, 


EYCELSIOR 


Personal accounting 
simplified by Lefax 


Income tax figures come 
quickly if records are 
kept in The Financier 
and Lefax Secretary. 
Loose-leaf, pocket-size 
book of forms for all 
personal financial trans- 
actions. Designed for 
people with moderate 
income. Twelve sections, 
all easy to use and 
plainly indexed. Com- 
pact, complete, durable. 
For home or office use. 


Only $2.75 


Ask for The Financier 
and Lefax Secretary 
at the nearest stationery 
store—or write us. This 
newest of Lefax books 
y helps keep financial rec- 
ords straight. Based upon experience of 19 years 
preparing data and forms for thousands of uses. 
Full list and prices of Lefax data sheets and blanks 
will be sent free upon request. 


LEFAX, INC. 
Ninth and Sansom Sts., Dept. 201, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send more information about The Financier, 
Lefax catalog and name of nearby dealer. 
Name 
Address 
City — State_ 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


April 2.—William T. Cosgrave, who had 


been defeated by a margin of two votes 
on: an old-age pension bill, after serving 
since 1922, is reelected by the Dail 
Hireann as President of the Irish Free 
State Executive Council. 


Capt. Lewis A. Yancey and his two com- 


panions arrive in Hamilton Harbor, 
Bermuda, after spending the night on 
the ocean in their flight from New York. 
The actual flying time was less than 
nine hours. 


Yen Hsi-shan, Governor of Shansi Prov- 


ince, assumes command of _ the 
“National” forces, and pledges his 
support to move for the overthrow of 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, President of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. 


April 3.—The China Inland Mission an- 


nounces that no ransom money will be 
paid to bandits for captive missionaries, 
as to do so ‘‘would endanger every 
foreigner in the interior of China, and 
place a premium upon kidnaping.”’ 
Ransom of $10,000 each has been 
demanded by bandits for the release 
of two British and one American mis- 
sionary. 


The House of Commons passes, 277 to 234, 


the Government’s coal-mines bill, which 
reduces working hours, regulates output, 
and establishes a national wage board for 
the industry. 


The Empress Zauditu, co-ruler of Abys- 


sinia, and descendant of a line tracing 
its ancestry to King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, dies at Addis Ababa, 
Abyssinia. She was about fifty-four. 


April 4.—Queen Victoria of Sweden dies 


at her winter home in Rome. She was 


nearly sixty-eight. 


Police fire on a crowd of Indian railway 


strikers‘in Bombay, India, and injure 
thirty, including two European by- 
standers. 


Gen. Ho Chien, commander of the Chinese 


regular forces, announces that he has 
undertaken the rescue of the one Amer- 
ican and two British missionaries held 
captive by Chinese bandits. 


April 5.—The French Senate ratifies the 


Young reparations plan, following simi- 
lar action by the Chamber of Deputies. 


April 6—Mahatma Gandhi, Nationalist 


leader of India, arrives at the Gulf of 
Cambay to begin the manufacture of 
salt in violation of the law, and several of 
his followers, including his son, Ram 
Das Gandhi, are arrested. 


April 7.—One rioter is killed and fifty are 


hurt when police fire on railway strikers 
at Bhusawal and Oorgaum, India. 


DOMESTIC 


April 2.—F. Seott McBride, superinten- 


dent of the Anti-Saloon League, testifies 


before the House Judiciary Committee 


that the wets have failed to prove their 
case; Deets Pickett, research secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, defends 
the Board’s activities in behalf of 
Prohibition, and says that any change 
would severely shock the economic 
structure of the country, and a pre- 
pared statement attributed to Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., says that those who 
openly rebel against the Prohibition 
law should be treated exactly as rebels 
against any other law. 


The Treasury Department’s final state- 


ment for March shows that income taxes 


| OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Ang 


bird-chorus 
on 4000 birthday 


Spend a night in the Mariposa Grove 
Big Trees, in Yosemite National Park. Yo 
awaken to rarest of operas... the daybr 
chorus of hundreds of silken throats, sing 
the grandeur of these 4,000-year giants! 

Two- to four-day all-expense tours, ft 
$30 to $76.25, are among the many ways 
see Yosemite. Ask any travel agent,or wr 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosen 
National Park, California. 


YOSEMIT| 


{MARIPOSA BIG TRE! 
EUROPE :33;52 


Foremost Student Tours. 240 to choose from $296 to ¢ 

Visit Passion Play. 1st Class Hotels. Small grou 
More motor travel. Send for booklet. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston St., Bos 


SEEING ITALY 


By E. M. NEWMAN 
(‘*Traveltalks” Lecturer) 


A unique and truly delightful book on Italy and 
which holds the reader’s interest as no guide-book 
It is an intimate and personal story—not a guide, 
a history, nor an academic description. There is se 
thing in it to meet every personal preference— 
those who favor architecture, art, ruins, hist 
scenery, or human interest. With much practice 
formation about fees, hotel and travel costs, etc. 


“Will fascinate those who have never seen Italy 
bring back vividly pleasant experiences to those ~ 
have.’’—Rochester Times-Union. 


Svo. Cloth. 298 Illustrations. $5.00; by mail, $= 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New 


There Is Always One Best Ws 


to express in speech or writing the exact thought you } 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Pre position: 
JAMEs C. FERNALD,L.H.D.,will give you just that word 
just the right preposition to followit. Cloth, $2.25, by 

$2.39. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New V 


When You Go to Euro 


By EDWIN ROBERT PETRE 

Tells about passports; gives steamship re 
ocean-travel customs, ,European railway rates, 
describes the most interesting sights in each of| 

29 countries of Europe. With colored maps of E| 

pean countries, including a helpful distance ma, 


Handy Pocket Size. Fabrikoid. 160 Pages 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR | 
Shrines of the Great in Euro 


The only handbook of its kind in existence. 
unique directory of the birthplaces, homes, sg) 
scenes, and working background of more than | 
thousand authors, painters, sculptors, musici 
dramatists, scientists, explorers, philosophers, | 
others—past and present—who have left their nt 
on modern culture. 


Handy Pocket Size. Fabrikoid. 402 Pages. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.10. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York | 


SKIN ABRASIONS 


are painful and dangerous. Hea 
them quickly and prevent infections wit 


Resinol 
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aggregating $627,514,917 were collected 
during the first quarter of the present 
calendar year, sending the total for nine 
months of the fiscal year to $1,812,137,- 
844, an inerease of $125,574,244 over 
the same period of the previous fiscal 
year. 


April 3.—President Hoover opens direct 
radio telephonic communication with 
South America, conversing with the 
Presidents of Chile and Uruguay 
through the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation’s wireless 
station near Buenos Aires. 


April 4.—John J. Raskob, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, testi- 
fies before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee that he has given about $65,000 
to the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, that his donations 
had nothing to do with his activities as 
Democratic National Chairman, and 
that he had not used his post to aid the 
anti-Prohibition fight. 


The Senate passes, 45 to 23, the Norris 
resolution providing for the operation 


; ° Whi of the $125,000,000 power plant at 
ig Brings hiteness and Muscle Shoals. . ‘ H 
: ; April 5.—The World War and its after- 
: B rig ht ness to : HS eps es United States approxi- 
_— + ss mately %$51,400,000,000, according to 

H. ard- fo- W hi fen Teeth figures compiled by the Treasury 


Department, which reports also that 
war costs and the annual bill for na- 
tional defense make up about 66 per 


Everyone who smokes—everyone 


whose teeth havea grayish or brownish cent. of all government expenditures. 

complexion—should IODENT 

No s a ; foe April 6.—Capt. Frank M. Hawks reaches 
ee New York from San Diego in a glider 

It cleans, whitens and polishes your in tow of a plane piloted by J. G. Jerni- 


gin, Jr. The trip was made in six and 


teeth to a sparkling lustre; and it ue Haltedens: 


achieves these brilliant results with re- 


markable swiftness and absolute safety. The Department of Justice issues a state- 
te f ; ’ ment showing that in the last six months 
This is because its texture is precisely of 1929 there were 26,811 Prohibition 
right—neither gritty nor frothy; and cases in the Federal courts, as against 
because the IODENT ingredients a for the corresponding period 

are those that every good Dentist ger ae 
regularly uses in his practice. April 7.—Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, 
are charges that Secretary Mellon ‘“‘is 
IODENT No. 1 is ideal for teeth conducting a campaign against Prohi- 
: easy to whiten and for children. bition in the United States,’ and 
be And the flavor of both the IODENTS demands an investigation by the 


Senate; Senator Simmons of North 


is unequalled for its refreshing tang. Carolina criticizes John J. Raskob for 


Try a tube today. his contributions to the anti-Prohibition 

cause, and suggests that he resign as 

The Iodent Company, Detroit Chairman of the Democratic National 

“a Committee, and Attorney-General Mit- 


chell tells the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that Prohibition is being better 
enforced under President Hoover than 
it was under former President Coolidge. 


_. FOR TEETH 
HARD TO WHITEN~ No: 


Birth-control is approved ‘‘in the interest 
of morality and sound scientific knowl- 
edge”? by the New York East Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
meeting in Brooklyn. 


William P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board during the 
critical period of the World War, dies 
at Boston. He was sixty-five. 


April 8.—Josephus Daniels, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, insists before the 
Senate lobby investigating committee 
that John J. Raskob, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, should 
resign because of his anti-Prohibition 
activities. 


Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, Repre- 
sentative-at-Large, wins the Republi- 
can nomination for the United States 
Senate from Jllincis over Senator 
Charles 8. Deneen. 


Dr. William Henry Welch, ‘‘dean of 
American medicine,’ receives the ac- 


~FOR TEETH EASY claim of the world on his eightieth 


TO WHITEN; 250 ray birthday, and hears President Hoover 


children's tiny teeth and tender gums broadeast a tribute to him. 


INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


CHEERING OVER THE TAX RETURNS 


HEY HAVE BEEN WAITING, in Washington and in 

Wall Street, to find out whether the March income-tax 

returns are seriously affected by last year’s stock-market 
crash and last winter’s tax-rate cut. 

The very cheerful figures now made public relieve all worries, 
and the thought that low taxes may continue adds cheer to a 
business situation already showing signs of improvement in increas- 
ing employment and renewed bullishness on the stock market. 

Government officials are 


surprized and gratified to find PHEW? 
income-tax collections for WELL THAT'S 
March, 1929, showing sub- eye Te eON =a JS ba 


stantial surpluses over official 
estimates. Despite the stock- 
market disaster of last fall, 
despite the 1 per cent. cut in 
normal tax rates— 

“Winal tax figures for March 
made public at the Treasury 
showed income and corpora- 
tion collections of $559,503,- 
700, a reduction of $42,000,000 
from last year, whereas a cut 
of from $50,000,000 to $70,- 
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000,000 had been anticipated.” MLM 
“ 7 [= <2 <6 {\ 

And the same Washington Sees So, Hl 
dispatch to the New York Sn (Be 


Journal of Commerce goes on 
to say that ‘“‘the large collec- a i arava 
tion was attributed to the MCI 
fact that apparently the 1 per 
cent. cut in normal tax rates 
did not result in the expected 
loss, that the stock-market 
erash did not eat substantially 
into individual taxable income, 
and that the corporation taxes 
showed very material gains, 
overcoming to a large degree 
other losses.” 

“The result is most gratify- 
ing,’ declares President Hoo- 
ver, tho he warns that the 
Government’s financial situation ‘‘clearly calls for the most 
rigid economy.” 

““Considering all the factors involved, officials said that the 
large receipts were remarkable,” says a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Times. ‘‘A surplus on June°30 now appears 
assured, altho officials pointed out that should the Farm Board 
spend all of the $100,000,000 made available recently in a defi- 
ciency appropriation the excess of receipts over expenditures 
might be as low as $50,000,000.” Continuing: 


Maintenance of the tax rate 1 per cent. below the 1928 revenue 
‘act for normal incomes also remains a question. Considered 
alone, the productivity of the lower rate would easily justify a 
continuation of the 1 per cent. reduction, but two other important 
factors, business conditions the remaining nine months of the 
calendar year and possible increases in expenditures, must be 
considered. The Government has no wish to register a deficit. 

Lower tax rates tend to increase government receipts, through 
stimulation of business and greater profits for taxing, according 
to the experience in the past ten years, but this period has been 
one of outstanding prosperity, 

Lower rates on top of a business depression might result in 
serious revenue losses to the Government. 
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Copyright, 1930, by the New York Tribune, Inc. Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 
LAYING IN THE YEAR'S SUPPLY 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Government receipts during the first nine months of the fiscal 
year totaled $3,042,150,971, an increase of $115,000,000 from the 
same period last year. 


There was only one important reduction, the customs receipts — 


of $422,037,251 being $26,000,000 less. There has been a steady 
decline in customs receipts since the first of the year, and it 
appeared unlikely that the Treasury’s estimate of $602,000,000 
for the twelve months would be realized. ; 

Due to larger receipts of cigaret taxes, miscellaneous internal 
revenue collections up to March 31 amounted to $466,520,240, a 
gain of $16,000,000. 

Expenditures during the nine 
months did not inerease as 
rapidly as receipts, having 
amounted to $2,932,209,145 
for a gain of $65,000,000. The 
big jump in expenses was in 
the operation of the govern- 
ment departments, bureaus, 
and independent  establish- 
ments, probably due chiefly to 
the establishment of the Farm 
Board. 
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CB ZB Yay In an official statement on 
returns, President 
Hoover says: 


They indicate that the un- 
favorable developments of last 
fall did not affeet individual 
incomes. to the extent that 
many had feared, nor did they 
prevent the corporations of the 
country from reporting for tax 
purposes a net income sub- 
stantially in excess of that 
reported for the calendar year 
1928. 

The Treasury seems to have 
estimated income-tax collec- 
tions for the fiscal year 1930 
with remarkable accuracy, and 
it is apparent that the tax- 
reduction enacted by the Con- 
gress was fully justified. 

The March tax collections 
indicate that income-tax rev- 
enue will actually aggregate 
$2,400,000,000, which, allow- 
ing $85,000,000 for tax-reduc- 
tion, would correspond to 
$2,485,000,000 under the old rates. 

From the estimates and the current rate of expenditure it 
appears that we should be able to close the fiscal year ending the 
thirtieth of next June with a very moderate surplus. 


“The major difficulty in prospect,” the President says, ‘“‘arises 
from the fact that bills already favorably reported by Congres- 
sional committees, if enacted into law, would entail an additional 
expenditure of nearly $300,000,000 next fiscal year, and as far as 


we can see to-day, inevitably result in a deficit.’”? Then he adds 
this warning: 


The situation clearly calls for most rigid economy and defer- 
ment of even otherwise justifiable expenditures by both the 
executive and legislative departments. 

“While there is much to be said in favor of a Treasury Depart- 
ment that can pull surpluses instead of deficits out of dark cor- 
ners,’ remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘this yearly per- 
formance would be more impressive if it had not been repeated 
so often.’”” Meanwhile, it adds, Congress and the Executive 
branches of the Government should heed the President’s warning 
to go slow. - 
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Bearing the Burdens of Industry 
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International Trucks in- 
clude the %-ton Special De- 
livery; the l-ton Six-Speed 
Special; Speed Trucks, 1%, 
14, 2and3-ton; and Heavy- 
Duty Trucks to 5-ton. Com- 
pany-owned branches at 
178 points and dealers 
everywhere have the line 
on their display floors for 
convenient inspection. 
Catalogs on request. 
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Day-in, day-out, through year after year, International Trucks 
shoulder their share of the burdens of industry. They deliver the 
utmost in profit miles and profit-tons to their owners, in all lines 
of business all over the world—from the merchant-who operates 
a single truck toa single institution that has more than 2,000 
faithful Internationals in its service. Pedigreed performance it 
might be called, for these trucks are the product of a quarter of a 
century of progress in actual truck manufacture and they reflect 
almost a full century of Harvester engineering experience. There 
is an International built for your job and eager to prove it on 


your job at any place and time you say, and without obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


bias OF SRICA 
606 So. Michigan Avenue AMERIC 


eins axs Chicago, Illinois 
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J ine me cane OF 


S.S.MaJsestTic’ 


ANY an executive leaves this 
message with his office on 
the eve of sailing for Europe on 
the world’slargest ship. The steam- 
er sails from New York at the week- 
end and our executive keeps his 
appointments in London or Paris 
the following week-end. 


At the end of the run he is toned 
up physically and mentally...kas 
cleaned up a mass of business dc- 
tails. Much dictation is out of his 
system ; the special brokerage ser- 
vice now installed on the Majestic 
hes kept him constantly in touch 
with the market, and through the 
ship’s radio service he has fol- 
lowed business developments at 
home. 


You, too, will like traveling on 
the Majestic, the werld’s largest 
ship. In addition, we offer Americen 
Ambassadors of Business, for thcir 
frequent crossings, such famcus 
liners as the Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska, 
Minnetonka, and many others. 


Weekly sailings to principal 
British and north European 
ports. 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Main Cffice, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE s AR LINE, 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company . 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


THE FARM-TO-CITY RUSH SLOWING UP 


HE United States Bureau of Agricul- 

tural Economies reports considerably 
less migration from the farm to the city 
in 1929. The explanation may be better 
parking facilities and radio reception on 
the farm.” 


Thus comments The Arkansas Gazette, | 
in Little Rock, on bureau estimates show- 


ing that the farm to-city movement took a 
further decline in 1929, amounting to 
1,876,000 persons, as compared with 
1,923,000 in 1928 and a peak of 2,155,000 
in 1926. 

‘Possibly the effect of the automobile, 
the radio and the general adoption of 
improved farm machinery can be seen in 


Fewer Persons Movine FROM = |e 
FARM To City pur 


Causriocs Associaras, Bostow 


A SLOWER RUSH FROM FARM TO CITY 


” 


this estimate,’”’ in the opinion of the Cam- 
bridge Associates, of Boston, whose sum- 
mary continues: 


The statistics show that the largest 
pereentage gain in the history of the farm 
machinery industry was made in 1926 over 
1925, some months recording gains as high 
as 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. Similarly, 
in the production of automobiles and 
trucks, 1926 was a tremendous year. 

Detailed figures of the past year show 
that in New England, 67,000 persons left 
the farms, and 50,000 returned to farms; 
Middle Atlantic States, 139,000 from 
farms, 110,000 to farms; East North Cen- 
tral, 275,000 from farms, 204,000 to farms; 
West North Central, 327,000 from farms, 
225,000 to farms; South Atlantic, 292,000 
from farms, 162,000 to farms; East South 
Central, 204,000 from farms, 204,000 to 
farms; Mountain States, 127,000 from 
farms, 78,000 to farms; Pacific States, 
114,000 from farms, 88,000 to farms. 


If there was a decrease in the farm-to- 
city migration, ‘there was also a decrease 
in the number joining in the back-to-the- 
farm movement,’’ observes the Anniston 
Star, in Alabama. Pointing out that ‘‘the 
total farm population decreased by more 
than a quarter of a million last year and 
the number leaving the country for the city 
exceeded those moving to the rural areas 
by more than 600,000,” The Star says ‘‘it 
would seem that while the drift from farm 
to city may be slowing up, the back to the 
soil movement is also losing some of its 
appeal.’’ It continues: 


Periods of industrial depression would 
| be expected to slow up the movement from 
| farm to the city. 


AROUND the WORLD 


.. the NEW ventures 


for travelers... 


Africa—across the veldts from the 
Cape up to Egypt or over to Kenya 
...visiting the heart of the big game 
country. 


Around the World—traveling 
independently and leisurely—pick- 
ing out your itinerary yourself. 
Stopping as long as you wish and 
leaving when you choose—through 
Japan, Siam, India, up the Red Sea 
and through Europe. 

An itinerary based on your ideas 
of where to go and for how long 
will be prepared...to anywhere in 
Africa, Around the World, South 
America, the Orient, or Europe. 
When the plans have been ap- 
proved by you, everything for the 
trip will be reserved in advance— 


private motor car arrangements, - 


visas, hotel, steamship, airplane, 
and sleeping car tickets. 

A telephone message, a personal 
call, or a note will bring to you 
plans and helpful suggestions. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 


Travel 
Department 


65 Broadway . . . . New York City 
58 E. Washington St. . . . . Chicago 
Market at Second Street San Francisco 
601 Standard Bldg. . . . Atlanta, Ga. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds ~~ 


But on the-othér hand. | A A A s& 2 4 Ae 


the same condition would likely tend to 
increase the number moving from the in- 
dustrial areas to the farms. If the decrease 
in the drift toward the cities means that 
conditions on the farms are becoming 
better and that the people are more con- 
tented, it is an encouraging sign. 


‘““A considerable duplication’ in the 
Government’s figures is seen by the New 
York Sun, which finds that the farmer who 
went to the city in 1926 and returned to 
the farm in 1929 “‘is represented in the 
statistics for two different social symp- 
toms.”” Says The Sun: 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
which annually makes an estimate of the 
farm population of the United States, fixes 
the figure for January 1 of the current year 
as 27,222,000. It arrives at this figure by 
taking its estimate for January 1, 1929, and 
making certain additions and subtractions. 
To be added are 631,000 births on farms in 
1929 and 1,257,000 persons who moved to 
farms from towns and cities; to be sub- 
tracted are 281,000 deaths on farms and 
1,876,000 persons who moved away from 
farms to cities and towns. The net loss to 
the farm population was 269,000. In the 
migration of families and individuals the 
farms lost 619,000 more than they gained, 
but an excess of births over deaths amount- 
ing to 350,000 helped to offset this. 

The Department of Agriculture observes 
that the migration to and from the farm 
was of smaller volume in 1929 than for 
several years previous. There must be a 
considerable duplication in the figures. 
The farmer who went to the city in 1926 
and came back in 1929 is represented in 
the statistics for two different social symp- 
toms, but he remains the same individual. 
However trustworthy the figures may be, it 
is difficult to believe that one farm family 
in every fourteen in 1929 pulled up stakes, 
left the farm and became irrevocably part 
of the urban population. Human beings 
are more variable than statistics. 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S BUDGET 


OW much money should a man have 
before he marries? 

Five dollars? Five hundred? Five 
thousand? 

This question springs up perennially, 
and it brings a variety of answers. ‘‘It all 
depends,”’ is one. But even tho circum- 
stances alter individual cases there appears 
to be agreement that the bridegroom-to-be 
should have an ‘‘ample surplus.’’ One 
group of prospective home-makers recently 
thrashed the problem out at a lecture in 
the home preparedness course at the home- 
making center of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in New 
York City. After a talk on the financial 
side of matrimony, the general discussion 
began and, according to the New York 
Times— 

One young man told of starting married 
life on $750. Another said he had had a 
little less than $2,500, which he found was 
not nearly enough. It was also agreed that 
a young married man’s monthly rent should 
not be more than what he earns in one 
week. This rental was in accordance with 


the budget suggested by the home-making 
center for a family of two on a weekly salary 
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Investment Advice 


Advice is a term often used and often misunderstood. 
Analysis rather than advice, should be the first step in 
any investment decision. Every investor, before pur- 
chasing any typeof securities should analyze thoroughly 
his own financial position. 

Then when his own individual problems are clearly 
defined and understood, a competent investment or- 
ganization should be consulted. 

The National City Company, with its international 
buying and distributing organization, is well qualified 
to act in such consultant capacity. In its list of anol 
ings will be found high grade securities of widely dif- 
ferent classifications. From them, with the help of a 
National City man, investments that conform to in- 


dividual needs may be selected. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 


and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 
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Does Spring “touchin’ 
up” ever give you a 
funny feeling in the 
pit of your stomach? 


Accidents can happen anywhere 
but do you realize that one out 
of every four fatal injuries happens 
right at home. Accident Insurance 
costs so little and means so much. 


Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. Atna protection reaches from 
coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 
The Aitna agent in your community is 
a man worth knowing. Look him up! 


The Aitna Life Group consists of the Atna 
Life Insurance Company « The Aitna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company x The Automobile 
Insurance Company * The Standard Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Weaning Mother.—‘‘My wife used to 
play the piano a, lot, but since the children 
came she doesn’t have time.” 

“Children are a comfort, aren’t they?” 
— Kentish Observer. ; 


Speed Hog.—In days of yore, if anybody 
missed a stage-coach, he was contented to 
wait. two or three days for the next one. 
Now he lets out a squawk if he misses one 
section of a revolving door.— Activities. 


Reward of Reticence.—‘‘But surely,” 
cried Jean, “‘you didn’t tell him straight 
out that you loved him?” 

“Goodness, no,’”’ Mildred said calmly. ““He 
had to squeeze it out of me.’’— Buffalo News. 

Without Sauce.—Rastus—“‘Ef yo’ says 
anything ter me Ah’ll make yo’ eat yo’ 
words, man.” 

Exopus—‘‘Chicken dumplings, hot bis- 
cuits, and watermelon,”—The Pathfinder. 


Shocking Example.— REFoRMER (to pros- 
trated man)—‘‘And so this is the work of 
reubamy, Tee” : 

ProstRateD Man—‘‘No, sir; this is the 
work of a banana-skin, sir.”’— New Bedford 
Standard. 


Gentle Reminder.—M orner—‘‘Mabel’s 
young man has taken offense at something. 
Have you said anything to him?” 

FatrsHer—‘‘Not a word. I haven’t seen 
him since I posted him the last quarter’s 
gas account.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


Free and Baptized.—‘‘What is your re- 
ligion?”’ the recruit was asked. 

Promptly and smartly came the answer, 
“Militia, sir.” 

“No, no, I said ‘religion.’ ”’ 

“Oh, ‘religion,’ sir. I beg your pardon. 
I’m a plumber.” —Boston Transcript. 


Less Light, More Delight.—Morner— 
“What do you say to a fine cake for your 
birthday, with ten candles on top, one for 
each year of your age?” 

Trppy—‘‘Oh, but look here, mum, I’ve 
got a better idea! Why not one candle, 
with ten cakes for my age?’’—Pearson’s. 


Songbirds for Lunch.—Gurst—“‘‘Only 
once in history has the personality of a 
great singer inspired a great chef in the 
naming of a masterpiece—when we got the 
péche Melba.” 

Fiapper—‘Oh, but I’m sure you’re 
wrong there. What about the oyster 
Patti?”’—Boston Transcript. 


Tips for Sports Writers—The runner 
was as safe as a quart of grape-juice at a 
college prom. 

The second-baseman couldn’t catch a 
cold in Siberia. 

Whoosis lifted a fly that was higher than 
a diamond necklace at Tiffany’s. 

The umpire was blinder than an earth- 
worm in a London fog. 

The home team got more rims than a 
pair of silk stockings in a bramble patch. 

The game was tighter than a Pullman 
car window. 

The twirler had as many curves as Zieg- 
feld’s chorus. 

The stands were as crowded as a sopho- 
more’s runabout.—J udge. 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Tiger Outside?—STRAYED—Decem- 
ber 29, half-grown tiger and white pet 
kitten.— Hugene (Ore.) paper. 


Young Methuselah.—Eddie Izydorzoak 
will spend 215 years to life at Auburn. 
—Ottawa Evening Citizen. 


Might Suit Some Families.—On con- 
crete highway, four rooms, ideal for chick- 
ens, cows or hogs.— Atlanta Journal. 


Speaking Frankly.— The indictments 
were the outgrowth of investigations by 
infernal revenue agents.—Syracuse Stand- 
ard. 


Help Yourself.—Doctors say there is a 
considerable amount of chicken-pox avail- 
able among children in town.—Connecticut 
paper. 


Jane de Luxe.—Bookkeeper and Typist, 
thoroughly experienced. Prefer one with 
silk underwear.—Ad in the New York 
Times. 


Nice of Her to Bother.—Stuart, Florida. 
—A_ twenty-two-year-old woman saved 
three bothers from drowning yesterday.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


More About That Climate. —xPre- 
cipitation; 95ivar7 my Oto) om pan amen ude 
ETAOINSHRDLU CMFWYP — X. 
Weather report in Los Angeles Times. 


Some Cat.— 
SNAKE CHASES MOOSE 
BUT THE CAT GHTS IT 
—Detroit News. 


Wait Till We Fix Our Glasses.— ESSEX 
COACH, 1929, nearly new, 6,000 miles 


only. Will sell at the ridiculous price of 
$675,000. See the bargain?— Montreal 
Star. 


Favored by Mars.—The fair grounds 
admirably lends itself as a cavalry mobiliza- 
tion center because of its geographical lo- 
cation and its stabbing facilities —Syracuse 
Journal. 


Multiplying the Unemployed.—Congress 
should grant the 100 per cent. rate to 
encourage the people to raise rabbits who 
need employment.—Las Cruces (N. M.) 
Rio Grande Farmer. 


Elevator or Toboggan?—Paganini, who is 
the hero of the story he tells in the “‘Soirées 
de l’Orchestre,” had died at Nice prepara- 
tory to setting out on the most remarkable 
tour ever undertaken.— London Times. 


Waiting for the Dinner Bell.— 
RETAILERS WILL 
EAT REGULARLY 
TWICH A MONTH 
— Burlington ( Kans.) Republican. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo!— 
Groveland Man 
Is High in Egg- 
Laying Contest 
— Dansville (N. Y.) Breeze. 


OUR appearance depends largely 

) on the care you give your hair. . 

for your hair makes that important 

‘first impression’’ on those you meet. 

Keep it lustrous, sparkling with life 

and your scalp supple and youthful 
by regular use of 


GLOVER’S Mange Medicine 


Checks dandruff, itching 

scalp. The fragrant pine tar 75c 
and mineral oils give elasticity to the 
scalp and accelerate circulation to the 
hair follicles. 


GLOVER’S Medicated Soap 


Used as a shampoo, blends 
perfectly, with “GLOVER’S QUOC 
Mange Medicine. It acts as an ad- 
ditional cleansing agent, and de- 
odorizes the hair and scalp. 


At Department and Drug Stores Everywhere 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
New York 


119 Fifth Ave. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Be independent. 

s@ Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 

We guide you step by step—furnish 

all text material, including fourteen- 

volume Law Li Degree of LL.B. 

: m3 conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 

ad our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’’ and 
Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept,452LA,Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business raising inetitations 


Factory to Rider - 


Save $10 to $25 on the Mead Bicycl 
select from 44 Styles, colors an pest ee 


Days Free Trial 


9 We ship on approval.If not satisfied 
after trialreturnthebicycle. EASY PAY- 
MENTS. $5 down en ANS R Bicycles. 

e lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 
1PES ua! rices. Write for marvelous new 


prices, wonderful 30 day trial offerandterms. 


Cycle Companywrite us &Y)\\\¥, 
Mead Dept.Al7 chicago free catalog WW 


OINTMENT 
Atried and trusty 
friend for 50 years. 


Joseph Boggia, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, says: “ ‘The Blue Book of 
Cookery’ appeals to me as encouraging to the future of 
the art of American cooking. It contains the most dis- 
tinguished array of delicate and dainty receipts for the 
Isabel Cotton Smith has 


home that I have seen here. 
conceived a delightfully smart book.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post 
2000 Tested Recipes 
Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 665 Pages, Indexed 
Picnic Lunches Generously Illustrated 
Crown 8v0. Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.50. 
Rich Dark Blue, Flexible Leather, with letter- 
ing and stamping in gold; gilt edged paper; $5. 
_ Postage, 18c extra. At all Bookstores, or from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Afternoon Teas 


Menus for Children 


Immunize Against Hay-Fever 


The marvels of the new immunization method for 
preventing and curing hay-fever are described in that 
helpful book— 


HAY-FEVER 


Its Prevention and Cure 
By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M. D. 


It explains the best practise of the day in treating 
this baffling disease. In securing the relief afforded by 
this immunization method it is advisable to begin some 
time before the hay-fever season sets in. The author 
is a recognized authority and his book will be of interest 
to physicians as well as their patients. 424 pages. 


Cloth. | $2, by mail, $2.14. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 


for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


aunt.—‘‘E. A.,’”’ Birmingham, Ala.—Correctly 
pronounced to rime with gaunt. In some parts 
of the English-speaking world it is pronounced to 
rime with ant or ahnt (a as in ‘‘an”’ or “arm’’), 


-ic, -ical.—‘M. M.,’’ Seattle, Wash.—The 
practise of forming adjectives by adding the 
suffixes -ic and -ical to nouns is very old. Etymo- 
logically -al after -ic is superfluous in the words 
aristocratical and democratical: the forms were 
adopted from the idea that the -ic added the 
general adjectival quality, and the -a/ an element 
of personality, so that when employed, the in- 
dividual was characterized, as shown by the 
ee “Democratic Party,’ ‘‘Democratical 
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pronunciations.—‘‘M. J. M.,’’ New York City. 
—Of the pronunciations that you report as having 
heard over the radio—/fi’nance and fi/nancial for 
fin’ance and fin’ancial; recess for re-cess’; air-iel 
for a’e-rial; re’dress for re-dress’; ad’dress for 
a-dress’; Hang’er for han’gar; de’tail for de-tail’; 
de’benture for deben’ture, the Lexicographer takes 
the liberty to remind you that variant pronuncia- 
tions have been with us always. It can not very 
well be otherwise for the homeland of the lan- 
guage we speak helped to contribute to varieties. 
In England, the Southron does not speak as the 
Northerner; the East Anglian does not speak in 
the same way as the Westerner; the Welsh have 
a system of enunciation which is peculiarly their 
own. Cross the Tweed and you find the Lowland 
Scots speaking differently from the Highlanders, 
and the differences vary the farther north one 
goes. Cross the sea to Ireland and you find varie- 
ties there. The Ulsterman does not speak in the 
same way as the man of Cork, and the pronuncia- 
tion of southeastern Ireland differs from that of 
the northwest and the west. Dublin is famed for 
careful enunciation and good speech. 

In commercial circles, the i of the first syllables 
of the words finance and financial is pronounced as 
i in isle, and of these pronunciations, that of 
finance is recorded as an alternative by Whitney’s 
Century, Murray’s New English Dictionary, and 
Webster, but by none of the others. Fi’nancial 
is not recognized by any dictionary and is con- 
demned by some of the orthoepists. While these 
two words are sometimes pronounced with the 
diphthongal sound heard in aisle in the first syl- 
lable, the word financier has never been so pro- 
nounced, the i having always been short, and so 
indicated by the dictionaries from 1732 to the 
present time. 

The word recess, when designating a period of 
abstention from work, is more frequently pro- 
nounced ree’cess in the United States, possibly 
for the purpose of distinguishing it from the nook 
or secluded spot, and so we have re-cess’ and 
ree’cess side by side. The mispronunciation of 
aerial is due to inattention. It is not unlikely, 
however, that the correct pronunciation will be 
displaced, and that eventually, the word will be 
written and pronounced air-ial, altho this pro- 
nunciation is condemned by all phoneticists. 
The stress on the first syllables of re’dress, ad’dress, 
de’tail, and de’benture is of comparatively recent 
introduction. Ad’/dress was probably the first to 
suffer change and we owe this pronunciation to 
Walker who noted it in his dictionary as ad-dress’ 
instead of a-dress’, in days when the public did 
not appreciate the difference between the accent 
and the hyphen used to indicate syllabic division. 
In the United States the purpose seems to have 
been to make a distinction between a formal speech 
and the location of a dwelling on the street as 
written on an envelop, the first being pronounced 
ad’dress, and the second, a-dress’. 

Hanger and hangar are two distinct words— 
hanger such as we use for coats, and hangar, 
a barn. The pronunciation hanger may have 
been used under the impression that air-ships 
stored therein are hung within the shed. 

Many pronunciations current in England have 
been introduced into the United States since 1909. 
These are indicated, to the exclusion of the 
American pronunciations, in certain dictionaries 
that have accepted British standards, as well as 
by English dictionaries reprinted in the United 
States for the purpose of securing copyright pro- 
tection. Bearing this in mind it is wise not to con- 
demn what one hears over the air without in- 
vestigation. 


sing, singing.—‘‘ A. R. D.,’’ Earl Grey, Sask., 
Can.—The word sing is pronounced to rime with 
bring, king, etc., and singing with ringing. The ng 
of the latter is given a slight nasal sound such as is 
heard in finger. 


society.—'‘N. B.,’’ Philadelphia, Pa.—The use 
of this word implies a regularly formed organiza- 
tion, and as the united body is greater than its 
component parts, the emphasis should be put on 
it, and the verb be in the singular—‘‘For seven 
years a society of distinguished scientists has been 
studying the effect of impurities in the air.’’ The 
continuation should read; ‘‘ Each year its members 
(not ‘‘they’’) learn more of the harmful effects of 
smoke and dust on health and wealth.” 
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Today’s 
Pipe 
Dreams 
are Tomorrow’s 
Big Deeds 


THROBBING FACTORY, some 
book that will live, a magnifi- 
cent building, a victory notable in law 
or logic—what is behind each one? 


Sound thinking—and, so very 
often, the dream-clouds of a pipe! 


Pipe dreams—seeds of progress! 
Most men who do things are thought- 
ful—they see great visions in wisps 
of smoke. 


True, isn’t it? Pipe-smokers know 
—and if you’re not one of their 
manly company, now’s the time to 
find out. Pack a good pipe with 
Edgeworth and light up. See what 
relish there is in good tobacco 
smoked this way. 


We'll even furnish the first pipeful 
—the first several, in fact. Edgeworth 
may become your choice, as it has of 
so many other men around the world. 
Just send along the coupon for a 
generous glad-to-meet-you free 
packet of good old 
genuine Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos—selected carefully 
and blended especially for pipe- 
smoking. Its quality and flavor 
never change. Buy Edgeworth 
anywhere in two forms — “Ready- 
Rubbed” and “Plug Slice.’? All 


sizes — 15¢ pocket package to pound 
humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in a 
good pipe. 


My name 


My street address 


And the town and state 


NOW LET THE EDGEWORTH COME! J-25 
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immediate 
results 


Modern business is elastic. 


It is quick to adjust itself to 


changing conditions. 


And it has mighty servants— 
like the telephone, the railroad, the 


telegraph, the radio, the cable, the 


printing press—and advertising. 


Advertising in the national 
magazines in 1930 will be placed 


to the greatest degree in those 


publications that have, as The 


Digest has, the highest average 


purchasing power and a guaran- 
tee of reader interest that only 
modern publicity methods and 


modern advertising can sustain. 


The readers’ demand for news 
and the late editorial closing date 
necessitate speed. Advertising 
copy received in New York on 
Wednesday can be delivered 
eight days later to Digest homes 
in every community—the largest 
group of intelligent, alert, influ 


ential families in America. 


Circulation May issues 2,000,000 average 


Circulation Guarantee 1,400,000 average 


Surplus Circulation 600,000 per week 


The literary Digest 
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